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WHO’S WHO 


UNLESS the terrific cost of the war in men and 
money is to be a tragic waste, the structure of the 
peace of the future must be well planned. VINCENT 
E. SMITH outlines the complexity of the problem 
and some essential elements of its solution. He is a 
graduate of Xavier University, Cincinnati, and 
studied philosophy for two years at the University 
of Fribourg, Switzerland, and is now at the Cath- 
olic University of America. . . . The Editor salutes 
the occasion of Montreal’s three-hundredth anni- 
versary and recalls the heroic and religious origins 
of that city. His research in preparing Saint Among 
Savages, the life of Saint Isaac Jogues, led him to 
the archives of Montreal and the early history of 
Canada. No chapter of that glamorous story is 
more stirring than that of the intrepid and devout 
founders of the mission of Ville-Marie, around 
which grew the modern city. . . . HAROLD C. GARDI- 
NER, AMERICA’S Literary Editor, shows some of 
the alarming consequences that would follow a pol- 
icy of taxation that would shut off the 

financial support of non-State educational institu- 
tions. . . . ORLANDO A. BATTISTA, research chemist, 
who has pleased so many readers with his revela- 
tions of the fascination of chemistry, returns with 
more thoughts from the laboratory. . . . CAROLA 
MACMURROUGH, recently returned from a few 
years’ residence in Rome, tells of the recondition- 
ing of rosaries which will go into battles wherever 
our soldiers go. . . . SISTER JULIE, O.P., of Rosary 
College, River Forest, Ill., teaches English, as her 
article on war and words amply demonstrates. 
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PEARL HARBOR was the shock that awoke our 
nation from delusive dreams of security. But the 
fall of Corregidor is the grim daylight that suc- 
ceeds this awakening, and reveals to our eyes the 
flaming shields and spears of the massed enemy. 
That “the flag still flew over Corregidor” was the 
thought dear beyond words to men and women of 
the Forces who had seen, with their own eyes, that 
flag as it waved there in all its former glory. But 
there is no time to waste in vain regrets. The les- 
son of our own neglect and procrastination has 
been recited and will not easily be forgotten. Im- 
mediately, and obviously, the crash of Corregidor 
calls for certain echoes here at home. Above all, 
an echo of pride, honest and unfeigned, in the rec- 
ord of heroism that was written by those men who, 
under the unflinching command of General Wain- 
wright, endured twenty-seven days of continuous 
shelling, an inferno of pressure unlike anything in 
the world’s history. Manila Bay is lost. The Philip- 
pines pass for a time into Japanese hands. But 
mighty as are these losses, they can be outweighed 
by the lessons taught by this defense. Definitely 
the lie is refuted that American courage and Ameri- 
can endurance are not what they once were. They 
live with equal vigor and with renewed life. ‘And 
that renewal of sturdy old virtues means victory 
in the end. 


MORE sobering, but equally pertinent, is the fur- 
ther echo that the news of the capitulation and 
the taking of 11,574 prisoners should arouse in the 
United States. From now on there can be no play- 
boy attitude toward the war. As a policeman put 
it bluntly a moment before a recent city blackout: 
“When lights are turned off, they should all go 
off at once. Let me get my hands on the fellows 
who are waiting and watching to crib a few mo- 
ments of extra advertising while the rest are do- 
ing their duty!” It is no easy matter to purge from 
millions of minds the comfortable assumptions of 
a generation of buck-passing and abundant econ- 
omy. Not easy, but yet possible; and once again, 
the American people are showing that the impos- 
sible is being done and will continue to be done. As 
the curtain rises on the sharpest act of the drama 
that history is unfolding, America will be found 
ready; and it will be uncomfortable for the lone in- 
dividuals who are not found ready with it. 


WRITING in Thought for June, Dr. Friedrich 
Baerwald, professor of Economics at Fordham 
University, expresses the view that in the new 
peace, controversies between believers in old- 
fashioned capitalism, Socialism and other slogans 
of the nineteenth century will “lapse into insig- 
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nificance. . . . We must stop debating choices in 
terms of ideological alternatives that have long 
ceased to have any real meaning. The choice is 
between full employment and expansion and un- 
employment and paralysis. Democracy cannot long 
survive economic disintegration.” The Nazi “New 
Order” has made a great parade of its economic 
realism, its respect for efficiency. Precisely this 
realism, this efficiency is lacking, however, as Pro- 
fessor Baerwald notes. 


Hitler’s “Order” is based upon the perpetuation of 
social and political differentials. If he ever allowed 
the nations of varying degrees of “inferiority” sub- 
stantially to improve their standards of living, the 
material as well as the ideological basis of the inter- 
national Nazi system would disintegrate. This al- 
leged new order is in reality an attempt to make 
differentials of political and economic status per- 
manent and static. Hence this whole system is con- 
tradictory to the objective exigencies of modern 
economic conditions which can prevent stagnation 
only through ever wider diffusion of higher stand- 
ards of living. 
This point, so lucidly made by Professor Baer- 
wald, should dispel considerable loose talking and 
loose thinking about the “New Order.” 


THE GOVERNMENT will be forced to accept 
many inheritances because of the lack of heirs. 
This seems an impossible situation for insurance- 
loving Americans. But not impossible to Dr. O. E. 
Baker, senior economist for the Bureau of Agricul- 
ture, who declares with an army of facts and fig- 
ures that such will be the case unless Americans 
reproduce themselves to a greater extent. The war 
has mercifully removed the temptation for young 
couples to center their heart’s first desire on the 
immediate possession of that dollar-draining vehi- 
cle, the automobile. Now they may use their pen- 
nies, nickels and dimes in the care and polish of 
that old fashioned heart-warmer, the baby car- 
riage. 

IF Congress heeds a recent request of the Admin- 
istration, the life of the Civilian Conservation Corps 
and the National Youth Administration will be pro- 
longed for at least another year. Considerable op- 
position has developed to both the C.C.C. and the 
N.Y.A., and lately there have been demands in 
Congress for their abolition. Mindful, perhaps, of 
this criticism, the Administration asked for a rela- 
tively modest appropriation of $102,150,000 for 
both the agencies, a figure far below the $397,- 
857,000 granted for the fiscal year of 1942. The 
fact was stressed that this money would be used 
almost exclusively for war-time activities. This 
concession to criticism, especially with respect to 
the N.Y.A., raises an important question. Is the 











financial aid to collegians, which enables them to 
meet the cost of education, to be discontinued? Or 
does academic work come under the head of a 
“war-time activity?” All over the country, parents 
and college presidents will be interested in the an- 
swer. Had it not been for the modest assistance 
granted by the N.Y.A. these past years, thousands 
of young men and women would never have earned 
their degrees, and many a deserving college might 
have been forced to close its doors. The war has by 
no means removed the necessity for such assist- 
ance, and if the appropriation proposed for the 
N.Y.A. does not permit it to continue this beneficent 
work, some other Government agency will have to 
assume the burden. 


FACTORY CHAPLAINS are needed today. As 
military Chaplains are with our men on the battle- 
front, so also factory Chaplains should be with our 
men on the home front. We refuse to let the blare 
and blood of battle make our fighters forget God; 
we must make a like effort to prevent the roar and 
grime of machinery from blotting out the thought 
of God from the hearts of our war-factory workers. 
This is total war; everybody is on duty all day, 
every day of the week. Everyone should be given 
the same care in his spiritual as in his physical 
needs. Our men on the firing-front hear the Word 
of God and are able to attend Holy Mass. Most of 
our war-factories operate on a seven-day week, 
which means that the men at the machines on Sun- 
days find it more difficult to attend to their reli- 
gious duties. They should be cared for lest they 
neglect the personal development of one of the very 
freedoms we are fighting for—freedom of religion. 
Arrangements might be made to have Holy Mass 
said even within the factory gates and a few words 
of God’s truth preached to comfort and encourage 
our fighters on the factory-front. Truly we need 
Factory Chaplains. 


WHEN a dog experiments with a hot stove and 
gets burned, it carefully avoids that danger there- 
after. Men are not always as quick to profit by 
experience. Once again we hear the rumblings and 
sight the banners of the Prohibitionists on a new 
crusade. The circumstances which enabled them to 
foist twelve unholy years of bootlegging, violence 
and corruption on the nation are being repeated. 
The present Sheppard Bill, proposing to prohibit 
the sale of intoxicants to the armed forces, is the 
opening gun in a renewed battle for nationwide 
prohibition. Mother’s Day was the formal opening 
of the propaganda drive to set up the old insanity 
again. The sponsors are the same groups who still 
misguidedly think that a law on the books can put 
moderation in the will, and who would steep the 
country in lawlessness again in the name of godli- 
ness. It would seem that the dismal, de facto failure 
of prohibition would make it utterly impossible to 
resuscitate that evil-spawning abomination. It also 
seemed impossible that war would ever come again, 
at least until everyone who had lived through the 


last one was dead. The impossible happened. Per- 
haps, however, this time people will realize that 
the arguments of the Prohibitionists are wofully 
feeble against the stark, inescapable reality of 
what actually happened. We were burned once. 


BARNUM was right. There is one born every min- 
ute, some of them north of the U. S.-Canadian 
border. Eighteen persons were arrested in Montreal 
in April on a warrant of the Attorney-General 
charged with being sorcerers and sorceresses. This 
motley crowd consisted of fortune-tellers, clairvoy- 
ants, hypnotists and fakers of every variety. One 
of the victims of these specious humbugs was a 
young girl worker in a dressmaking establishment, 
who was talked into paying two dollars to a ma- 
gician every Friday to be protected against evil 
spirits. Among the exhibits produced in court were 
a couple of sealed flasks which, when the judge 
ordered the seals to be removed, caused great con- 
sternation to the magician concerned. “They con- 
tain,” he said, “four hundred evil spirits which 
have been shut up there for three years.” “Eh 
bien,” remarked the judge with asperity, “c’est le 
temps de leur faire prendre lair!” Into one sealed 
flask these humbugs professed to have squeezed 
Herr Hitler, allegedly bottled since July 15, 1941; 
while in another container tightly sealed was 
Benito Mussolini, who, so it seems, was jugged one 
hour after midnight on July 11, 1941. 

SO sharply have New York City’s schools been 
Rapp-Coudert’d during recent times that many a 
heart has bled pink blood, many an inkstand has 
been emptied in protest. Nevertheless, the job had 
to be done, and the Rapp-Coudert Committee’s re- 
port, just presented to the New York State Legis- 
lature, shows that infiltration of Communists and 
“fellow-travelers” into the city’s schools was wide- 
spread. The Committee warns against current 
Communist tactics in displaying outward decorum 
in view of the American military alliance with 
Russia. “We are likely,” says the Committee, “to 
indulge in the most dangerous forms of wishful 
thinking unless we bear in mind that for the Com- 
munists to abandon those designs would be to turn 
their backs to the Marxist-Leninist philosophy 
which is their historic creed and their very reason 
for existence.” 


DRASTIC measures alone will chase our pale-face 
city cliff-dwellers into the real human life of the 
country, where grass and trees grow in profusion, 
where brooks bubble along, where a smiling hello 
is on every lip. In England, the Londoners grudg- 
ingly left their bombed soot-covered hovels for the 
green fields of the beautiful English countryside. 
To their own surprise many refuse to leave their 
new found life. It is too real, too pleasant, too 
human. They are glad to be freed from their former 
artificial mechanical life. This summer, when thou- 
sands of our American young men and women 
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will discover a new and quieter m 
will be hard and somewhat tiring. Many will not 
like it. On returning to the city, they will take up 
their old ways with, we hope, a slower pace. But as 
time goes on, the peacefulness of country life will 
flash into their memories and finally draw them 
back to the only sensible life where you have more 
time to think about yourself and your God. 


WHEN this war is over, one of the most important 
questions facing Congress will be legislation cover- 
ing the whole complicated field of monopoly. The 
activities of the Anti-Trust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice during the past two years, as well 
as the recent revelations of cartel agreements be- 
tween American business interests and foreign cor- 
porations, have demonstrated again the inefficacy 
of our present laws. This is not a question of per- 
secuting Big Business. Rather it is a question of 
preserving that individual initiative and free en- 
terprise to which some representatives of Big Busi- 
ness pay frequent and devoted lip-service, and 
which, if we can trust the testimony of Thurman 
Arnold, head of the Anti-Trust Division, and of 
other authorities, they have not infrequently vio- 
lated in practice. The President has lately approved 
a ban for the duration of the war on all anti-trust 
prosecutions that would interfere with production. 
Necessity left him no other choice. Violations, how- 
ever, of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act must not go 
unpunished. It is up to Congress, therefore, as the 
President said, to extend the statute of limitations, 
so that after the war violators can be brought to 
trial and, if guilty, fittingly punished. This pro- 
cedure, admittedly unsatisfactory, would not have 
been necessary had the proper legislation existed 
in the first place. 


TO one of AMERICA’S occasional contributors, 
George W. Streator, goes, so it is said, considerable 
credit in determining the employment policy of the 
Higgins Industries, Inc., of New Orleans. Mr. 
Streator is field representative of the War Produc- 
tion Board, specializing in the opening up of oppor- 
tunity to Negroes in the defense industries. The 
Higgins plant has recently announced that it will 
open a trade school during the next few weeks in 
order to prepare Negro and white workers for the 
Michaud shipyard, where the company has the con- 
tract to construct 500 Liberty cargo ships. The 
school will accommodate approximately 3,000 stu- 
dents, in the principal categories of mechanical 
crafts. Negroes are employed in the Higgins plants 
on an equal basis and equal wages with white 
workers, and will constitute forty per cent of the 
new employes. The action of this industry in thus 
recognizing the practical value of skilled Negro 
labor will not only have a profound effect upon the 
morale of Negro youth in the particular locality, 
but, as has already been remarked, “set new train- 
ing and employment patterns for industrialists 
through the nation.” 
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THE WAR. Lend-lease aid for Iran and Iraq was 
announced by President Roosevelt. . . . Total cas- 
ualties in the naval forces from December 7 to 
April 15 stood at 6,393, the Navy Department dis- 
closed. Of this number, 991 were dead, 2,495 miss- 
ing, 907 wounded. . . . Launched were the destroy- 
ers Fletcher, Radford, Quick, Mervine. . . . After 
being hit by two bombs in the fighting off Borneo, 
the cruiser Marblehead, frequently claimed sunk 
by the Japanese, reached an East Coast port... . 
Pacific Fleet Headquarters revealed that five at- 
tacks launched by the Japanese since the war’s 
start on the Midway islands have been repelled... . 
U-boats sank six ships off the Atlantic coast. Two 
other vessels were damaged. One U-boat was sent 
to the bottom by an American destroyer, another 
suffered a direct hit from an American freighter. 
In the Caribbean, a British ship and a Brazilian 
freighter were sunk. . . . United States heavy army 
bombers, flying from India, staged four aerial at- 
tacks on the Mingaladon airdrome near Rangoon, 
and on Rangoon. Numerous direct hits were 
achieved. Aircraft on the ground, hangars, shore 
installations were set on fire. . . . General Mac- 
Arthur’s air forces launched repeated attacks on 
Lae and Salamaua, New Guinea; on Rabaul, New 
Britain; engaged in dog fights with the enemy over 
the Solomon Islands and Port Moresby, New 
Guinea. The MacArthur men shot down eighteen 
Nipponese planes, damaged seven. In addition to 
this, they destroyed or seriously damaged twenty 
other Japanese aircraft. . .. The MacArthur aerial 
fighters likewise scored two direct hits.on two 
transports, damaged another, capsized a tender, 
inflicted blows on additional enemy shipping. . . . 
A British expeditionary force, protected by naval 
units, landed on the island of Madagascar. Vichy 
protested, ordered French forces on the island to 
resist the British. Washington approved the Brit- 
ish move. . . . In Burma, the Japanese, after cap- 
turing Mandalay, moved across the Burma-Chinese 
frontier into China. . . . On May 6, the island fort- 
resses in Manila Bay, Corregidor, Forts Drum, 
Hughes and Frank, fell to the Japanese. . . . Nip- 
ponese artillery, including 240-mm guns, planted 
on the tip of Bataan, and Japanese bombers had 
been heavily pounding the fortifications since the 
fall of Bataan. The concentrated enemy fire on the 
beach defenses swept away the barbed-wire en- 
tanglements and blasted the machine-gun emplace- 
ments. From Bataan, Japanese troops in steel 
barges made the three-mile trip over the water, 
landed on Corregidor. It was estimated that 10,305 
American-Filipino soldiers and sailors and 1,269 
civilians were on the island fortresses. . . . The Jap- 
anese claimed that General Wainwright had ac- 
ceded to their demand for the surrender of all 
American-Filipino troops operating in various parts 
of the Philippines. . . . In a battle, May 4, off the 
Solomon Islands, American forces, with the loss 
of but three planes, sank one Japanese cruiser, two 
destroyers, four gunboats, a supply vessel; shot 
down six planes; damaged a seaplane tender, a 
cruiser, two supply ships. . . . American submarines 
in the Far East sank three merchant vessels. 




















Very Rev. Gabriel N. Pausback, Carmelite Assis- 
tant General, and a lay director, John Haffert, 
President of the Scapular Militia Auxiliary, the 


vided for would retail at $45,000. Ten cents will 
enable the Militia to distribute the necessary mate- 
rial to clothe three men in Our Lady’s scapular. 
Headquarters of the Militia are at 338 East 29th 
Street, New York City. 


BRAVERY of Holland Catholics under the severity 
of the Nazi oppression is described in a recent 
article for the N.C.W.C. News Service by Maximilian 
P. L. Steenberghe. Mr. Steenberghe was President 
of the Union of Catholic Employers from 1929 to 
1934. He is the son of Madam F. Steenberghe- 
Engeringh, President of the International Union 
of Catholic Women’s Leagues. “Several outstand- 
ing members of the Catholic Party in Holland,” 
says Mr. Steenberghe, “sealed their convictions 
with their blood when the Party was prohibited.” 
The greater part of all the charitable institutions 
that existed in the Netherlands have now been 
abolished by the invaders who, of course, appro- 
priated all the available funds of these establish- 
ments. All charities now are officially concentrated 
in the Nazi Winter Relief. They were particularly 
bitter against Catholic charitable institutions in- 
tended to help such unfortunate fellow citizens as 
the blind and the deaf mutes. All institutions that 
were engaged in this type of charitable work now 
are paralyzed. This is in accordance with the Nazi 
policy of extermination of the sick, the infirm and 
the aged. “Every Netherlander,” says Mr. Steen- 
berghe, “is fighting for the destruction of the terror 
now reigning in the brave, pious Netherlands.” 


RIGHT in the heart of the Eastern and Pacific war 
zones in China, the Philippine Islands, Java, Cele- 
bes, New Guiana, Darwin and Bathurst Islands in 
Northern Australia, New Britain, Darwin, the Gil- 
bert and Ellice Islands, the missionaries of the 
Sacred Heart carry on their foreign mission work. 
The first casualties among their priests and Sis- 
ters have been reported from Rabaul, New Britain. 
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education of priests for foreign mission work. Othe 
foundations of the Society in this coun 
Shelby, Ohio; Auroa, Ill., Sparta, Wisc., 
Reading, Pa. 


HIGH SCHOOL seniors in Teaneck, N. J. are being 
trained as auxiliary firemen with pay. Said the 
Principal of the high school describing their work: 
“When I was their age or a little younger I would 
have paid $30.00 a month for the privilege of rid- 
ing on the fire apparatus.” Some people think they 
ought to be paid for helping the poor, but that is 
not the idea of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 
The report of the Society’s work for the year 1941 
shows that the members themselves at their week- 
ly meetings paid for “the privilege of serving the 
poor” the sum of $133,374.57. Add these figures 
to the fact that the overhead of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Conference is far less than what the members 
themselves contribute and we realize we are deal- 
ing with units of charity that rarely have any 
overhead chargeable against public contributions. 
Two-and-one-half million dollars distributed among 
80,000 families through one-half million visits by 
members; 1,900 illegal marriages validated; 5,500 
wandering Catholics brought back to the Fold; one- 
half million dollars spent on Special Works in addi- 
tion to the huge sum set aside for the relief of 
families, all these show why the Society of St. 
Vincent de Paul has such a hold on the Hierarchy, 
the priests and the public. 
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CALM and reasoned, but nonetheless vigorous, 
warning against the errors of Nazi doctrine, par- 
ticularly as they constitute a threat to the faith 
of Spanish Catholics, is sounded by the Most Rev. 
Fidel Garcia Martinez, Bishop of Calahorra, Spain, 
in a Pastoral Letter, a copy of which has become 
available in the United States. “Nazism,” says the 
Bishop, is “no less opposed to the revealed truth 
and no less serious than Communism. Springing 
from the same materialist or pantheistic sources as 
Communism, it is scarcely possible to establish an 
essential difference in their philosophico-theologi- 
cal substance.” The Bishop says the impassioned, 
turbulent and confused times through which we 
are living “have succeeded in creating a sphere of 
special danger particularly suited for the infiltra- 
tion among us of these errors.” He quotes and 
analyzes for his priests and people some passages 
from the collective Pastoral Letter of the Bishops 
of Holland issued last year. “Of true comfort,” says 
the Bishop, “is the example of the Bishops and 
the German and the Dutch Catholics who are 
united, in spite of mortal differences which may 
separate the two peoples, in the firm and virile de- 
fense of the rights of Christ, of the Church and 
their Christian consciences.” 
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PEACE PLANNED IN ADVANCE 
WOULD HEIGHTEN WAR EFFORT 


VINCENT E. SMITH 





TWO years ago, while a student at the University 
of Fribourg, Switzerland, I attended a meeting of 
self-styled Catholic intellectuals to discuss a peace 
program for Europe. It was an international group 
—a cross-section of students and professors from 
a school where twenty-six different nations worked 
and lived in the harmonizing universality of the 
Church. 

The theme of the meeting ran somewhat like 
this: Politicians will not save Europe. They failed 
at Versailles, and they will fail again. Europe’s 
troubles are too deep to be solved by quack me- 
chanical remedies. They are most intricate prob- 
lems that involve politics, history, ethnology, eco- 
nomics, philosophy, and many other factors, but 
above all, religion. They began as errors in thought 
and will be solved only when so regarded. 

The purpose of the Fribourg group, an interna- 
tional Catholic body representing many fields, was 
to work out a peace program and arouse public 
opinion and the peace-makers to consider it. The 
plan seemed to drag out the ghost of the philoso- 
pher-king from the hoary graveyard of Plato’s or- 
derly dreams. 

Much water has flowed under the proverbial 
bridge since that happy meeting and has almost 
swept away the bridge itself. France, with its fa- 
mous army and its mighty Maginot Line, crumbled 
and fell, and Le Temps Présent, the Catholic week- 
ly in Paris which sponsored the Fribourg meeting, 
was forced to suspend publication. Since then, also, 
the war, spreading to the Balkans, Russia, the Far 
East and the United States, engulfed every conti- 
nent and has perhaps not yet reached its full fury. 
Peace truly seems a long way off. 

Yet spring is not far behind the snows, and if we 
now see only the desolate winter of war, the soil 
is being prepared for the seeds of peace which, if it 
be in the Providence of God, the United States 
must one day plant upon the present battle-fie‘ds. 
The complicated question of permanent peace will 
not be solved by hastily conceived political readjust- 
ments. It must be weighed calmly and carefully and 
debated among many minds—by men who under- 
stand something of the real issues that face the 
world and foment wars. This is a challenge to our 
intellectuals, and perhaps the meeting in Fribourg 
might serve as a pattern for thinkers in every field 
to contribute their share toward the common pro- 


gram. 
Hobbes thought that war was the natural condi- 
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tion of mankind. Thomas Aquinas held otherwise. 
The natural state of man is peace, and war may 
be waged only with a view to the peace that will 
follow. Christian theologians have insisted as one 
of the conditions for a just war that a belligerent 
nation make known the ends it has in view. Since, 
then, the good that makes permissible the evil 
effects that flow from war is the peace that will 
ensue, it is important that a peace program be 
studied seriously and not be trumped up after the 
armistice by a few men who might be interested 
chiefiy in vengeance and in power politics. So con- 
ceived, the treaty will not only be morally bad in 
itself, but it will be a mere truce between the pres- 
ent conflict and another more horrible holocaust 
to follow in a few years. If we are calling on the 
best men in the nation to win the war, we should 
do likewise to win the peace. 

The questions involved in a peace program are 
momentous: 

Economists must decide what alterations must 
be made in world-trade. How can these adjust- 
ments be made without paralyzing world com- 
merce? Should our present tariff policies be main- 
tained? What about war debts? Lease-lend? How 
can the economy of the Far East fit into the west- 
ern scheme? How can economic equilibrium be 
achieved in Europe without such artefacts as the 
old Polish corridor? 

Ethnologists might consider the cultural har- 
mony of Europe and the Far East. Is it desirable or 
even possible to reconstruct such polyglot states 
as the old Austro-Hungarian empire or Czecho- 
slovakia? What is the importance of cultural rela- 
tions in the Far East? What must be done with the 
Balkan states to protect them from Russia and the 
Germanies? Is it possible to construct a United 
States of Europe? How was the Holy Roman Em- 
pire ethnically possible and what is its importance, 
positive or negative, as a solution to Europe’s prob- 
lems? Should Japan be driven back to her small 
islands? What about India? How can the old anti- 
mony between the Germanic and Latin peoples of 
Europe be resolved? 

The historian approaches these questions from 
his peculiar vantage-point. What are the historical 
causes of the present war? What practical steps 
will help to solve them? What are the traditional 
sore-spots in Europe from a geographical view- 
point? How can they be medicated by a peace- 
treaty? What is the importance of political tradi- 








tions in the Far East and in Europe and how should 
they be treated? 

The political expert, although concerned with all 
these problems, will study whether the present co- 
lonial systems should be maintained, and if so, how 
they should be governed. How can the problem of 
Russia be solved? How and how far should arma- 
ments be reduced? What can be said for and against 
a United States of Europe? For and against the 
Austro-Hungarian empire to protect the small 
states of the Danube valley? Should Germany be 
dismembered? How can the political entanglement 
of the Far East be best treated? Why should the 
Pope play a part in the peace program if that pro- 
gram is to have any real possibility of success? 
What is the historic position of the Papacy in West- 
ern Civilization? 

A philosopher needs to decide such questions as 
the existence of the right of self-determination of 
peoples and its limitations. He must weigh the 
moral value of suggestions made from other fields. 
He might restate the principles of law, of sov- 
ereignty, of the rights of labor, of vindictive justice, 
of the nature and end of the state. 

Above all, if religion is so intimately connected 
with the present war, efforts must be made to meet 
the problem of religious differences. And, indeed, 
the philosopher and theologian are not to be placed 
side by side with students of other fields. It is only 
for the moral end in view that such matters as 
economic, social and political readjustment can 
have any sense. If economics is the immediate 
cause of war, theological—or in a broader term— 
moral factors are the ultimate causes. Any peace 
leaving out religion that provides the fundamental 
dynamism in man’s life is doomed to failure from 
the outset. This is admittedly a difficult question to 
handle at a peace conference, but if we are fighting 
for Christian principles, then post-war efforts must 
be made to provide for the interest of Christianity. 
Without it, the four freedoms and peace will be- 
come mere political rhetoric. 

These are just a few of the questions that must 
be studied with painstaking care if we are to estab- 
ish the kind of world peace that will help to make 
our war effort worthwhile. But the answers, what- 
ever they are, must not remain mere academic 
exercises for scattered thinkers here and there. In 
speaking, writing and teaching, efforts can be 
made to win public approval for a program that 
goes into the deeper causes of war and the ulterior 
structure of peace. It is only through mediums of 
public opinion that plans for peace can gain the 
publicity they need in order to be accepted by peo- 
ple generally. 

The Atlantic Charter and, above all, the 1941 
Christmas message of the Holy Father, demand a 
fuller interpretation than they have yet received 
in our journals, Catholic and non-Catholic alike. 
How keenly did the Pope, with the world view dis- 
tinctive of the Papacy, analyze the causes of the 
present war! Pointing out that the disaster has its 
origin in the “religious anemia’”’ afflicting the mod- 
ern world, the Holy Father added: 

Hence we witnessed in the political sphere the prev- 


alence of an unrestrained impulse toward expansion 
and mere political advantage to the disregard of 
moral principle; in the field of economics, the domi- 
nation of great gigantic enterprises and trusts; in 
social life, the uprooting and crowding of masses of 
the people in distressing and excessive concentration 
in the great cities and centers of industry and com- 
merce, with all the uncertainty which is an inevi- 
table consequence when men in large numbers 
change their homes and residences, their countries 
and trades, their attachments and friendships. 

In these masterful lines, the Holy Father has 
provided a miniature edition of the political, eco- 
nomic and social history of the modern world. 

But if such factors have set the stage for the 
tragedy of our times, it is not enough to pay lip- 
service to the analysis by the Holy Father. How 
can these evils be counteracted in a peace program? 
It is a problem for thinkers. 

In the same message, the Holy Father appar- 
ently advocated a new League of Nations: 

To procure the rebirth of mutual trust certain insti- 

tutions must be established which will merit the 

respect of all and which will dedicate themselves to 
the most noble office of guaranteeing the sincere 
observance of treaties and of promoting, in accord- 
ance with the principles of law and equity, necessary 
corrections and revisions of such treaties. 
An informed statesman, the Pope was aware of the 
failure of the old League but expressed the hope 
that men “with abundant good will” can “triumph 
over the painful remembrances of similar efforts 
doomed to failure in the past. . . .”” But aside from 
the report of the speech and the customary eulo- 
gies in our Catholic press, what have we done to 
win interest and approval for the Pope’s proposal? 
What steps have we taken to elaborate his princi- 
ples and prepare them for concrete application in 
the post-war world? It is a problem again for our 
thinkers. 

The old League failed, but we must study it to 
profit from its errors. How can a new and practical 
League be established? The new organization 
should not be the product of a political impulse. It 
must be thought out and discussed in advance if it 
is not to meet the fate of its predecessor at Geneva. 

The meeting in Fribourg two years ago embodied 
a plan that might be reconsidered at this time. 
Individually—and collectively when possible—our 
thinkers can attack this tangled problem of post- 
war settlement and give us the best in planning for 
peace as our soldiers are giving the best on the 
battlefield. We must make sure that they do not 
fight and die in vain, by providing a peace that will 
reward their heroic efforts in war. Of course, this 
may smack of the professorial idealism of Wilson 
which could not be applied in practical politics. But 
the plans of the outwitted Wilson were never given 
a chance, and even if they were, it could still be 
argued that they were not “professorial” enough, 
because they failed to reckon with the complex his- 
torical and cultural ingredients that make Europe 
and the world what they are. And that, in the last 
analysis, is why we must plan a peace even more 
carefully than did Wilson. 

Peace is the tranquillity of order. Order is not an 
issue of chance. It is the work of mind. It is the 
product of thought. 
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MONTREAL HONORS THE FAITH 
THAT INSPIRED ITS FOUNDERS 


FRANCIS TALBOT 


THE CIVIC authorities of Montreal have agreed 
te by-pass, for the present, the official commemo- 
ration of the three hundredth anniversary of the 
first French settlement on the Island. The war, it 
would seem, is too much a concern to permit an 
adequate celebration of the birthday on May 17. 

Quite properly, if one remembers back to the 
first settlement of Ville-Marie, the celebration will 
be religious and educational. Lectures and con- 
ferences, under varied auspices, from the univer- 
sity level to that of the primary grades, will be 
held throughout the month. Festivals stressing the 
folk-lore and history will be staged. Services of a 
religious nature will be conducted by all the par- 
ishes and Archdiocesan societies, especially by 
those dedicated to the Blessed Virgin. Religious 
congregations and Orders, particularly those whose 
history in Montreal reaches back three hundred 
years, will gather the Faithful to prayer and 
thanksgiving. 

On May 14, 15, 16, there will be an Archdiocesan 
Eucharistic Triduum. On the actual date of com- 
memoration, Sunday, May 17, His Eminence, Rod- 
erick Cardinal Villenueve, will celebrate Pontifical 
Mass in Parc Jeanne Mance, and a tremendous 
Eucharistic procession will signify, once more, the 
Faith and the fidelity of the overwhelming Cath- 
olicism of the Montreal of today. 

Montreal, with its population nearing the million 
mark, is not much different from other great com- 
mercial cities of trade and finance and industry. It 
has a glamor and a color, however, that differen- 
tiate it from our American cities, and a sophistica- 
tion that marks it off from the other cities and 
towns of the French-Canadian Province of Quebec. 
While on the surface it shows the materialism and 
the paganism and the modernism of a great me- 
tropolis, on the surface and beneath the surface it 
throbs with an intense and compelling religious life. 
It is well, then, that the religious origins of Mon- 
treal should be remembered on the third centenary, 
rather than the events, mostly during the past sev- 
enty-five years, that have turned Montreal into 
a world metropolis. 

Jacques Cartier, in 1534, was the first of the 
white men to drive a boat up the St. Lawrence to 
the hump which he named Mont-Réal. At the base 
of the mountain, he found a settlement of natives. 
Champlain wintered on the Island in 1608. In 1615, 
Father Joseph Le Caron, the Récollet, said the 
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first Mass, on June 24. And on occasions during the 
following twenty-five years, the Jesuit missioners 
used to stop off on their way to the Huron missions, 
and the traders used to gather for their fur-barter- 
ings with the Indians. 

During these years, the French colonists had 
been gradually extending their spearheads of set- 
tlements along the St. Lawrence, from Tadoussac, 
to Quebec, to Three Rivers, to Fort Richelieu. In 
the normal course of events, Mont-Réal would have 
been established as a Fort and a trading-mart by 
the French pioneers, with the spiritual needs, how- 
ever, well taken care of by the zealous Jesuit mis- 
sioners. 

The founding of Mont-Réal, however, was pro- 
jected solely as a religious and humanitarian settle- 
ment. Something of the miraculous seems to have 
been mingled in the realism of those who first con- 
ceived of the establishment. 

A tax-collector of Anjou, in France, Jerome 
Royer de la Dauversiére, about 1631, distinctly 
heard a voice, as if from Heaven, ordering him to 
build a haven for the savages of New France on the 
Isle de Mont-Réal. His confessor, Pére Chauveau, a 
Jesuit, indicated to him that his visions and his 
voices were quite extravagant and might well be 
forgotten. 

A young priest of Paris, Jean Jacques Olier, who 
later founded the Society of Saint Sulpice, had had 
a thought kindred to that of de la Dauversiére. 
About 1636, they met and exchanged their ambi- 
tions. They united their endeavors, and in 1640 
formed a small group of six, who were inspired 
with the same great desire to save the savages of 
the New World. The number of associates was later 
increased to forty-five. They called themselves the 
Société de Notre Dame de Mont-Réal. 

Since such a venture, however spiritual it might 
be, needed money, the Associates of the Société, 
most of them wealthy, issued a prospectus. Their 
purpose, they explained, was to collect funds and to 
offer prayers for an expedition that would be sent 
across the ocean “to labor for the conversion of the 
poor savages of New France, and to endeavor to 
gather a goodly number of them on the Island of 
Mont-Réal.” It was their intention “to build houses 
in which the savages might be lodged; to establish 
schools wherein they might be instructed; to build 
a H6tel Dieu, in which their sick might be treated.” 

Unfortunately for them, there was the obstacle 
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, Sieur de Maisonneuve. The gen- 
had some sort of an interior 

to New France, in some capacity or 
His abilities? He had been a soldier and a 
since he was thirteen, and had commanded 
Father Lalemant hurried him over 
la Dauversiére, who saw in him a man sent 
. He was immediately offered the post of 
Commandant of the ship and the settlers. Accept- 
ing, also immediately, Maisonneuve declared: “I 
have no selfish interest in view. I can support my- 
self by my income of 2,000 livres. I shall employ 
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arms.” 
Donations were being received in such goodly 


for the sailing of the fleet to Canada. 

They were not the ordinary colonists seeking 
living space and wealth and adventure in the New 
World. They were, every man of them, inspired 
with a great ideal of living and working for the 
spiritual and the material welfare of the Indians. 
They were members of the pious Société de Notre 
Dame de Mont-Réal, seeking, like their leader 
Maisonneuve, no selfish interests, purposing only 
to serve God and country without ambition, dedi- 
cated only to the conversion of the savages, to their 
civilization and their education. 

Some Hospital Nuns from La Fléche had been 
promised for the expedition. They were to serve as 
nurses for the savages. But it was found that they 
could not sail that year. 

Just about the time of this disappointment, a 
certain Mademoiselle Jeanne Mance called at the 
Jesuit residence in La Rochelle and spoke to Father 
de la Place. She said that she was thirty-four years 
of age. For a long time, she related, she had felt 
within her a call to devote her life to the savages 
of New France. She had been encouraged in her 
ambition by her Jesuit confessor in Paris. Through 
some reason or other, she had come up to La 
Rochelle. 

Father de la Place asked her if she had ever 
heard of the Société de Notre Dame de Mont-Réal. 
She said that she had never heard of it. Once more, 
de la Dauversiére was called. He and Pére La Place 
explained the purposes and the aims, told her the 
ship was preparing to sail, invited her to go along 
in place of the Hospital Nuns. Being a person of de- 
termination, she went back to Paris, closed up her 


affairs and was back in La Rochelle in time for the 


In August, 1641, under command of Maison- 
neuve, the forty men and Nurse Jeanne Mance 
landed in Quebec. They were given a royal welcome 
by Governor Montmagny, and the Jesuit Superior, 
Father Vimont, and the Ursuline Nuns. In October, 
the band of pioneers sailed up the St. Lawrence to 
the Island of Mont-Réal. They looked over the land- 
ings, and trudged through the forests, and drew 
their maps of the terrain. The decided to build the 
settlement on a slight elevation near the St. Law- 
rence, with the Mountain to the rear. 

Before returning to Quebec for the winter, 
Father Vimont blessed the spot, and dedicated it 
to the Blessed Virgin under the title of Ville-Marie. 
With whom the name originated cannot be deter- 
mined. But it must have been decided years before 
by Pére Olier and M. de la Dauversiére, both of 
whom had a warm and filial devotion to Mary. 

That winter in Quebec, the lay missioners of 
Ville-Marie labored under the direction of Sieur de 
Maisonneuve in preparing their ships and their sup- 
plies for the great adventure for God. 

At the turn of May, 1642, Commandant de 
Maissonneuve and his gallant band of spiritual 
idealists, Nurse Jeanne Mance and three more brave 
women took to their boats at Quebec. They had 
built a tubby sloop that could weather the gales, a 
flat-bottom freighter with sails, a few substantial 
row-boats, and some canoes of the Indian type. 
Their little fleet was deep laden with passengers 
and equipment and arms and stores. 

On Saturday, May 17, they came in sight of 
Mont-Réal, looming up out of the level of the river 
and the low-lying shores. Their fleet turned in 
toward the shore, and Maisonneuve, the leader, 
leaped from the boat and knelt on the strand of 
Ville-Marie. The others grouped about him, and in 
the solemn silence of the waters and the forests, 
they offered their prayer of exaltation and of 
thanksgiving to God and their Patroness. 

That day, they started to build an altar for the 
Divine Sacrifice. They bivouacked that night under 
the fringe of the trees. The next day, Maisonneuve 
and his men began the building of the palisades 
that would protect them from the marauding 
parties of Iroquois. 

The settlement of Ville-Marie was formally dedi- 
cated to Our Lady on August 15, the feast of her 
Assumption. By then, the shaggy oblong of the fort 
was rising in the cleared space, and the placements 
of the cabins to house the pioneers were under way. 
Near-by was the bark-covered chapel. And a bit 
beyond, on the higher ground, was the thatched 
cabin of the Hotel Dieu, presided over by Made- 
moiselle Mance. Ground had been cleared for plant- 
ing the crops, and already the flowers were bloom- 
ing in the garden spots. The friendly savages, the 
Hurons and the Algonquins, were gathering about 
and making friends. But the enemy Iroquois, and 
especially the fierce Mohawks, were lurking not 
far away. 

Ville-Marie on the Island of Montreal has lasted 
through three hundred years. It was a mission cen- 
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ter in the wildernesses where priests and nuns, and 
manly laymen and heroic laywomen lived and died 
in the pursuit of sanctity. It was a refuge and a 
haven for the Indians of all nations and tribes, 
where they learned to live like God’s creatures, 
and to die with the blessing of God upon them. 
Founded on idealism, it was an idyllic island in a 
New World. 

The old world, however, would not keep out. The 
paradise visioned by Pére Olier and de la Dauver- 
siére, by Maisonneuve and Jeanne Mance, was a 
veritable garden of God until wars ravaged it, and 
lesser souls invaded it, and trade overwhelmed it. 
Ville Marie gave place to Montreal. Nevertheless, 
the mantle of Our Lady still clothes the city, and 
the Cross of Christ still dominates the top of the 
mountain where Maisonneuve planted it, having 
dragged the cross up the bulging sides from the 
bottom to the summit. On the three-hundredth an- 
niversary, the people of Montreal are renewing the 
Faith of those who founded their city, for the un- 
derprivileged savages, for Mary and for God. 


DANGER TO SCHOOLS 
IN TAX PROPOSALS 


HAROLD C. GARDINER 











PREPOSTEROUS as it may sound, it is neverthe- 
less true that the Marines on Wake Island, the 
soldiers on Bataan, the sailors on the wide Pacific 
all are fighting to preserve our Catholic school sys- 
tem. They may never have made the link-up in their 
own minds, and the great American public doubt- 
less has rarely made the logical step, but the ex- 
istence of that school system is essential to our 
American way of life. Were we Catholics all regi- 
mented into State schools, all dragooned into non- 
sectarian institutions, this would not be the free 
America we have known and know. 

At the Chicago convention of the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association last month, this point 
was stressed by the Rev. Dr. George Johnson, the 
Secretary General, because, he remarked, “the foes 
of Catholic education are the foes of freedom.” 
Many of our adversaries, of course, will have none 
of this; to them, the Catholic school is an anomaly 
that does not fit in with the American scene. They 
may be answered by being asked to remember that 
there is no record of any Catholic school or college 
being investigated by a Rapp-Coudert committee, 
to ferret out subversive activities on the part of 
professors. Catholic schools have been free, and 
loyal because free. 

Now this freedom, a very concrete and practical 
application of the four freedoms for which we fight, 
is being menaced here at home, unintentionally per- 
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haps and indirectly, but still certainly. We say “un- 
intentionally,” because it would be unjust to at- 
tribute any sinister motives to those whose plans 
have occasioned this article. Furthermore, it was 
agreed at the Chicago convention referred to above 
that there seems to be no disposition on the part 
of the Government Office of Education to introduce, 
under wartime exigencies, Government control of 
the schools. But it was also agreed that this is no 
time to take steps, no matter how indirect, that 
lead in that direction. 

But steps are being taken in that direction— 
short steps, it is true, but ones that can lengthen 
into seven league boot strides. We ought to know 
about them. 

Strangely enough, they began, not in the Office 
of Education, but in the Treasury Department. 
They were taken over two months ago and while 
they have been carefully watched by educators, the 
general public has heard little of them. They took 
the shape of a proposal from the Treasury Depart- 
ment to the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives. This proposal asks that 
deductions against estate taxes, now allowed for 
charitable and educational bequests, be strictly 
limited. 

This means that a bequest to a Catholic college, 
let us say, will not be entirely free of an inheritance 
tax. Only a percentage of it would be thus free, and, 
as Arthur Krock points out in his New York Times 
columns for May 1, and indeed, as we might suspect 
entirely on our own, the effect on prospective 
donors will be that, “if they are obliged to calculate 
a large tax in addition to a large charitable con- 
tribution, they will not make the bequest at all, 
human nature being what it is.” 

This may not effect our colleges to any very 
great extent, as few of them get any large bequests, 
but effect them it will, even in small amounts. Be- 
yond this field, of course, hospitals, asylums and 
other charitable institutions will inevitably feel the 
pinch. 

If such a recommendation of the Treasury De- 
partment is acted upon, what will be the result for 
all non-State schools, indeed, but in particular for 
our Catholic schools? Either one of two possibili- 
ties: either the schools, with reduced incomes, will 
function less effectively, with many students, de- 
prived of financial aid, forced to shift to State-sup- 
ported schools; or Government funds will have to 
be supplied to our schools to enable them to carry 
on as usual. With Government subsidies will inevi- 
tably come a measure, at least, of Government con- 
trol. 

It is clear that either of these two eventualities 
constitutes a definite threat to the freedom of our 
Catholic school system. Such a threat may or may 
not be in the minds of the proponents of the plan; 
indeed, the immediate reason for it is the raising 
of monies for the war effort. In the supreme task 
of waging and winning this war, the Catholic 
schools are cooperating and willing to cooperate 
more, even at the cost of sacrifice. 

But this proposed plan is not an immediate help 
in the raising of additional revenues. The Govern- 














ment will benefit from it only on future deaths, 
topped off by a lag of eighteen months before pen- 
alty tax provisions are imposed. As Mr. Krock sums 
up: “the Treasury’s suggestion could bring in no 
1942 revenue, and not much next year and the 
year thereafter.” 

Treasury officials must see this inadequacy, and 
hence the suspicion is rising in educational circles 
that under what purports to be the basic purpose 
of the bill lurks a desire to take over, more and 
more, control of the finances and policies of the 
independent schools. 

This fear is not peculiar to Catholic educators. 
It has been voiced, for example, by Dr. Dixon Ryan 
Fox, president of Union College, who states: “If 
the Federal Government seizes in whole or in part 
what alumni and others have intended to bequeath 
to Union, sooner or later the Federal Government 
would have to subsidize it to a comparable amount 
and thus to that degree control it.” 

This plan, proposed on a national scale, will be a 
further aggravation of the growing burden educa- 
tional institutions are having to bear in many places 
because of the trend to limit sharply the extent of 
their exemption from property taxes. It was ruled 
recently in one place, for example, that a Religious 
house of studies, because the teaching in it is con- 
fined to members of the Religious community 
(though they were being prepared to teach externs 
in their many colleges), was not properly an educa- 
tional institution, and hence, not exempt from tax. 
If teacher training is not an educational activity, 
what is? 

The few editorials we have seen on the subject 
have invariably opposed the Treasury plan on the 
grounds that it will cripple educational and chari- 
table work, and that is unfortunate and true. But 
the real danger, though not so immediately pain- 
ful, is more menacing—the danger of the octopus 
of bureaucracy winding itself more and more 
around the whole independent school structure, our 
magnificent Catholic system, for which we have 
spared no sacrifice, included. 

The danger has always existed, though remotely; 
now it looms very large and definite. What can we 
do about it? This, to quote from an editorial in the 
San Francisco Chronicle for March 30: “Congress 
must be made aware of opposition by every 
thoughtful citizen looking to the long-range wel- 
fare of the Nation.” 

Opposition to the bill on the part of educators 
may be shrugged off at Washington as being just 
what is to be expected from the profession, jealous 
against having its vested interests diminished. But 
knowledge of the scheme and opposition to it from 
interested laymen may result in the scheme being 
definitely abandoned. 

And laymen, Catholic laymen, ought to be inter- 
ested, for it will effect their children’s education, 
and greatly hamper the work of the Church. Unity 
in wartime is, of course, greatly to be desired; 
cooperation with the Government is imperative, 
but not blind cooperation in a plan that will even- 
tually engender here the very situation we deplore 
abroad—state absolutism in education. 


CHEMISTS’ TEST-TUBES 
BEAT ALADDIN’S LAMP 


ORLANDO A. BATTISTA 











CHEMISTRY plays a very practical part in the 
day-to-day living of all people. Aside from the fact 
that most of the processes by which our bodies con- 
vert the foods we eat into energy are chemical 
ones, chemistry may be described as the gear of 
industrial progress even from the earliest times. 
And yet, there are many people who look for a de- 
tour when the subject of chemisty comes up be- 
cause they think that chemistry is a science that 
concerns only eccentric creatures with horn- 
rimmed glasses and long hair who go about making 
the most obnoxious odors and liking them. 

Today the chemist has acquired an extensive 
knowledge of the atoms and molecules which God 
created in making the universe. If he knows what 
modifications are desired in a product, with ade- 
quate facilities and skilled assistance, he can make 
great strides towards the accomplishment of these 
modifications. Sometimes he goes far beyond them. 

Few people realize that the chemist can handle 
atoms and molecules, which he has never seen, with 
an accuracy that is startling. He juggles billions 
and billions of them at a time and fits them into a 
mental, architectural structure just as snugly as a 
foot slips into a shape-worn shoe. It is, of course, 
only because of the rigid laws with which God con- 
trols the molecules which He created that the 
chemist can apply his specialized knowlege in this 
way. For the same God Who seals within the hull 
of a little acorn the towering magnificence of an 
oak tree, implants hundreds of extremely valuable 
chemicals in coal tar and its by-products. 

The chemist today extracts the raw materials for 
some of our best dyestuffs and perfumes, for many 
medicines and even vitamins, in a crystal-pure state 
from what was once considered to be a useless 
black mass of coal tar. It is possible to make fer- 
tilizer from the air that surrounds us, extract alu- 
minum from clay, and recover precious metals from 
sea water. The Negro genius, Prof. G. W. Carver, 
has created over 260 products out of peanuts alone. 

Only about four decades ago, a man by the name 
of Baekeland happened to mix under opportune 
conditions a fumigant and an antiseptic, formalde- 
hyde and carbolic acid, and by so doing he opened 
up the ever-expanding field of Bakelite plastics, and 
stimulated the growth of one of the largest modern 
industries—the plastics industry. There are today 
hundreds of new synthetic plastics benefiting man- 
kind by being of service in more than a hundred 
thousand ways. The steering-wheel of a car may 
be made from soy-bean, or chemically treated wood 
pulp, and the transparent cockpit of dive bombers 
may be made from polymerized gases. 

It is less than a half a century since man hecame 
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actively interested in challenging the traditional art 
of the silkworm by manufacturing artificial silks. 
Now man makes textiles with widely varying prop- 
erties so that they can be of service in a thousand 
different ways at a very low cost. He may start 
with wood, or cow’s milk, or sea-weeds to produce 
a textile suitable for clothing, a substitute for wool, 
a strong thread to make rubber tires last two or 
three times longer, or make possible such remark- 
able inventions as the self-sealing gasoline tank for 
airplanes. 

The zenith of modern textile development is 
found in nylon. This fiber challenges the prestige of 
the silkworm, and its accomplishment seems all the 
more historic when we realize that the raw mate- 
rials from which it is made are such trite sub- 
stances as coal, air and water. The true story be- 
hind nylon is, however, that it was developed only 
as a result of many years of chemical research, 
with an attendant expenditure of over ten million 
dollars. 

Just a few months ago a fellow chemist at the 
Textile Foundation in the National Bureau of 
Standards described to me a technique whereby 
chemists may outwit moth larvae. Wool is very sen- 
sitive to alkalies and the reason a moth larva can 
eat it up as easily as termites plough through wood, 
lies in the fact that moth larvae excrete alkaline 
digestive juices which disintegrate the wool. Now it 
has been found that wool may be made moth resis- 
tant by changing the spacing of the atoms in the 
wool molecule. Although this discovery is still in 
its infancy, there is no doubt that it offers a gloomy 
future for moth larvae by threatening their extinc- 
tion through starvation. 

At this very moment, not hundreds, but thou- 
sands of highly skilled chemists and chemical engi- 
neers are concentrating on the development and 
the production of synthetic rubber. Many chemical 
modifications are known today for the manufacture 
of synthetic rubber but it is believed that most of 
the immediate production will be made by combin- 
ing a substance that boils at about fourteen below 
zero with another organic liquid. It is now more 
than ever that the pioneering work of Father Niew- 
land and his co-workers at the University of Notre 
Dame in developing one type of synthetic rubber 
receives national acclaim, in the eyes of scientists, 
at least. 

The historical process which permitted aluminum 
to be produced from bauxite clay, resulting in a 
drop in the price of aluminum from eight dollars 
a pound to about twenty cents a pound is paralleled 
by another recent development. Using oyster shells 
as one of the important chemicals needed in the 
process, chemists have embarked on a program to 
extract hundreds of thousands of tons of magne- 
sium metal from sea water. This light-weight metal 
is absolutely essential to the defense program in 
the production of airplanes, and it will be possible 
to obtain it in adequate amounts from the sea at 
the low cost of about twenty-two cents per pound. 

Within the past few months a young Canadian 
chemist has done even better. By means of his 
process, magnesium metal may be distilled from 
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dolomite ore so. that its cost will be reduced to 
about eighteen cents per pound. Both of these de- 
velopments make the future of magnesium metal 
certain, and after the war is over, it will undoubt- 
edly replace many heavier metals. 

One of the most fascinating things about chemi- 
cal processes is their reliance on extremely minute 
amounts of substances that are known to the chem- 
ist as catalysts or substances which make a reac- 
tion go just by their presence. I recall an incident 
that occurred in the manufacture of an important 
synthetic dyestuff. 

A group of research men had been hard at work 
for months but they were never able to produce the 
desired dye in yields greater than one to two per 
cent. Then one day, on returning from their lunch, 
they were jolted into a pandemonium of jubilant 
excitement when they found that their yield had 
jumped from one per cent to over ninety-five per 
cent. After a frantic investigation it was revealed 
that a young lad who controlled the temperature 
for them over the lunch period had violated labora- 
tory rules by smoking, and in a desperate hurry to 
put his cigarette out, he had dropped a few ashes 
into the reaction mixture. The cigarette ashes just 
happened to contain an infinitesmal amount of the 
right catalyst to make the reaction go. The young 
lad was not discharged. 

Some years ago national bakeries engaged in the 
marketing of their exclusive bread products 
throughout the land were confronted with the 
problem of producing a consistent flavor; despite 
rigid formulas the flavor of the bread was vastly 
different in New York and Miami and all the points 
in between. Chemists traced the trouble to the 
water used for the manufacture of the bread in the 
different communities. Very small amounts of dif- 
ferent salts were found dissolved in the water sup- 
plies of the respective communities and they were 
responsible for the flavor inconsistencies. Today the 
larger baking corporations start out with distilled 
water and add an accurately weighed amount of 
mineral salts that will give their bread the desired 
flavor, no matter where it is made. 

Chemists today more than ever are hard at work. 
They may be hammering at the door of the chemi- 
cal structure of a new vitamin or hormone, a new 
plastic, a new textile, a new alloy, a new food and 
innumerable other developments. The exigencies of 
the war necessitate the utilization of chemical tech- 
nology to the fullest possible extent, for in modern 
war the science of chemistry may play a vital, if 
not deciding, role. 

One thing, however, is certain. The intensified 
efforts of thousands of chemists that are now being 
exercised in the realm of chemistry will, as in the 
past, produce undreamed of innovations and de- 
velopments that will benefit mankind if utilized un- 
der true Christian leadership, or prove destructive 
in the hands of barbarians. It is fortunate that the 
chemists of America constitute the largest group 
of chemical specialists in the world. They have 
demonstrated their versatility and productiveness 
in times of peace and are fully qualified to meet 
the demands of war. 

















RECLAIMED ROSARIES 
GO OFF TO THE WARS 
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IN tangled heaps they lie, the old, worn, much 
prayed-on rosaries. They answered the call of their 
country, a call to arms. Rosaries are needed for the 
armed forces, and no new ones are obtainable now, 
as they have almost all been made in and imported 
from France. Poor captive France cannot make 
rosaries any more; she can only say her rosary with 
her chained hands. The old rosaries, these veterans 
of prayer, poured in, in hundreds, in thousands, 
fram unknown homes, from unknown givers, eager 
to do their bit. 

The parish churches were a veritable mine of 
broken rosaries, as an old Catholic custom leads 
people to leave in churches broken bits of blessed 
objects they do not want to throw away, in the be- 
lief that those who look after the house-keeping of 
God’s House will know just what to do with these 
things. Some rosaries are half a century old, 
Grandpa’s or Grandma’s rosary, mellow with 
prayer but still strong and ready for more; some 
are new and cheap and already broken, with beads 
and sometimes whole decades missing. Some are of 
mother of pearl from a distant First Communion; 
some in ebony or mahogany or horn, mounted in 
silver; some are plain black ones, which the men 
will like best; some are blue for Our Lady, pink for 
the Angels, green for hope. All the colors of the 
rainbow are there. 

When rosaries meet, they merge instantly into 
one tangled solid mass, as if they all knew each 
other intimately and did not mind getting mixed up. 
They must be carefully untangled, separated, 
sorted and disinfected. The call then went out for 
menders. Menders of rosaries! No answer came! In 
America it seemed that no one knew how to mend 
rosaries. Too few of the holy nuns had learnt this 
craft. There was no time, there was no need either, 
as generally only one old nun in each convent 
mends the rosaries of her community. 

Still the bedraggled, often rusty and grimy beads, 
lived with and slept with for years, presenting an 
uninviting and discouraging aspect, had to be dealt 
with. The need was urgent; the military Chaplains 
called for rosaries, more rosaries for the men; they 
had to be mended, and mended quickly. The capa- 
ble, enterprising and apostolic President of the 
American Women’s Unit for War Relief, a group 
of Catholic women in New York City, decreed that 
the laity should do it, and learn if they did not 
know. In Catholic homes, busy mother’s of families, 
armed with special little steel plyers, were soon 
deep in this new job, mending rosaries instead of 
stockings or socks! It unexpectedly proved not only 
an interesting but a fascinating work, soothing to 
the nerves, like setting up a puzzle. 


One has to have a great number of rosaries to 
draw from, as no new material is used, so as to 
match a bead, or a whole decade, replace bits of 
chain, and tighten accurately rings and fastenings, 
replace a lost crucifix, polish the brass, nickel or 
silver. When finished they must not appear patched 
or rusty, but one does not want to rub the prayers 
off, which make these reclaimed rosaries all the 
more valuable in the spiritualized world the war is 
forging. 

Three thousand mended rosaries have already 
been sent in to the Chaplains, done up in neat pack- 
ages of twelve, each one in a separate fold of tissue 
paper to prevent further entanglements. Working 
on each rosary, the mender wonders at its hidden 
story. If the beads could speak, what tales would be 
told! The mysterious story of souls, immortal souls 
whose very breath is prayer, tossed about on the 
storms of life on their journey to Eternity, clinging 
to their rosary in times of anguish and of sorrow, 
as to a tangible link with Heaven, or “telling their 
beads” in the peace and quiet and joy of every-day 
life. How many millions of Hail Mary’s have rolled 
over the worn shiny beads? We do not know, nor 
can we count them. But Our Lady knows. She 
heard the prayers of the old and young, with the 
ever attentive ear of a Mother. 

Something intangible and holy clings to the old 
rosaries called upon now, some so late in life, on 
another mission, a glorious one! They have been 
destined to go with those who fight in the front 
lines; they will go to the war; they will see the thick 
of the battle wherever it may be, on the vastness of 
the oceans, the immensity of the skies, or some 
remote shore far away from our shores. As they 
depart, the Catholic boys will each be given a ros- 
ary by their Chaplain, and many will wonder why 
it is not new like everything else in the shining 
American Army. Will they sense the preciousness 
of an old rosary? Not perhaps until they pray on it. 
Then the mysterious power of prayer will gradu- 
ally make itself felt. 

This spiritual heritage from unknown souls, many 
already with God, who used these rosaries, will be 
a light and comfort when, far away from home, 
discouragement and home-sickness descend on 
them. With these “little balls of spiritual ammuni- 
tion” in their pockets, they will brave danger with- 
out fear. Mary their heavenly Mother, Virgin most 
powerful, more powerful than an army ranged for 
battle, will protect them. Has she not been called 
upon for years on these very beads? How could she 
fail to hear the continued stream of Hail Mary’s 
taken up by yet another voice! 

Pope Pius XI was once given, as a treasured gift, 
the rosary of the Curé d’Ars, by a lady who had 
known the Saint. None would be tempted to call 
this rosary second-hand; it had belonged to a can- 
onized Saint. But who knows of the hidden humble 
souls, holy in God’s eyes, who were the former 
owners of these thousands of old rosaries. All their 
uncounted prayers, the Hail Mary’s that have fallen 
into Mary’s lap, form a vast network of uninter- 
rupted prayer linking and interlinking heaven and 
earth, soul to soul, in a true communion of Saints. 
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LEWIS vs. THE CLO: 


IN the deplorable fight between John L. Lewis, 
head of the United Mine Workers, and Philip 
Murray, president of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, now being aired, to the gleeful satis- 
faction of labor’s enemies, in the public press, one 
thing seems certain: Mr. Lewis is completely in the 
wrong. 

Even if sound reasons existed for opposing Mr. 
Murray’s leadership, this is hardly the time to 
plunge the C.I.O. into a fratricidal war. Both the 
country at large and organized labor in particular 
have a critical job to perform right now—the de- 
feat of our nation’s enemies, and anything that dis- 
turbs national unity or enfeebles the national will 
should be avoided at all costs. Apparently, this con- 
sideration, for some mysterious reason, weighs 
lightly on Mr. Lewis’ conscience. 

Naturally, the public is curious to know what is 
behind Mr. Lewis’ vendetta against the organiza- 
tion he founded and his associates of other years. 
The charge has been made, and Mr. Lewis has 
never taken the trouble to deny it, that he is de- 
termined to regain his control over the C.I.O. or, 
failing that, to set up a rival organization, using his 
powerful U.M.W. as a nucleus. There is much evi- 
dence to support such a charge. 

During recent months, for example, District 50, 
the by-products division of the United Mine Work- 
ers, with its notoriously elastic constitution, has 
been engaged in an organizational drive embracing 
everybody from pin boys in bowling alleys to dairy 
farmers in the nation’s milksheds. Concurrently 
with this drive have come numerous complaints 
from other C.I.0. unions that Mr. Lewis has been 
raiding their jurisdictions in the interests of the 
U.M.W. and of his brother Denny’s United Con- 
struction Workers. There has been, also, a flurry 
of resignations of U.M.W. officials from executive 
posts in the C.L.O. And as a final, and ominous, 
hint of his intentions, Mr. Lewis has refused to pay 
the last two monthly assessments owed by the 
Miners to the C.I.O. 

These incidents seem to be so many steps leading 
inevitably to a break with the parent organization 
and the formation of a new labor movement. Mean- 
while, Mr. Murray has openly accused his life-long 
associate of attempting to undermine the present 
leadership of the C.I.O. by “back-stabbing”’ tactics. 
Speaking on May 5, before delegates of the Penn- 
sylvania Industrial Union in Pittsburgh, he recalled 
that he had accepted the presidency of the C.I.O. 
only at the personal insistence of Mr. Lewis, who 
promised at the time to support him in all his acts. 
“I have not received that support,” Mr. Murray 
bluntly declared. 

After this sharp break, there is seemingly no way 
of retreat open. If John Lewis cannot find in his 
soul the loyalty to subordinate every other consid- 
eration to the good of the C.L.O., if the fight with 
Phil Murray must go on, the rank and file have no 
choice. They must back Mr. Murray to the bitter 
end. 
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SOCIAL JUSTICE CEASES 


NOTICE to the Postmaster General from E. 
Perrin Schwartz, president and editor of Social 
Justice, that the paper would “not hereafter be 
published” and abandoning the second-class 
mailing privilege, brought to an early close the 
much anticipated postal procedures. 

A simultaneous telegram from the Rev. 
Charles E. Coughlin, founder of the paper, con- 
firmed the written statement, and wrote a still 
more definite end to the chapter that the 
paper’s stormy career had written in recent 
history. If additional confirmation were still 
needed, it was supplied by the statement issued 
on May 4 by the Most Reverend Archbishop of 
Detroit, to the effect that he was “gratified” to 
learn that the difference between the Post Office 
Department and the paper had been disposed 
of, and renewing the assurance of a complete 
severance of all connection between Father 
Coughlin and this enterprise. 

Equal gratification must be in the minds of 
the general public at these developments. The 
matters concerning Social Justice had passed 
beyond the point when they could be judged 
strictly upon their own merits. Large numbers 
of people rallied to the defense of the paper or 
joined in attacks upon it, who had not read its 
pages. What had begun as an expression of 
journalistic opinion had become a symbol for 
disastrous calamities if it were allowed to per- 
sist, equally disastrous calamities if suppressed. 

Now that the publication of the paper is no 
longer an issue and its suppression has been 
achieved, it would seem to be a logical course 
for both the protagonists and the antagonists 
of Social Justice to adapt their conduct to these 
circumstances and relinquish further and vain 
attempts to prolong the controversies of which 
the paper has been the occasion and the the- 
atre. Crusading dailies and weeklies, like cru- 
sading personages, are hard put to it, when 
their supply of oil fails for pouring on the daily 
flames. Readers and followers are not easily 
pacified and are glad to continue indefinitely 
any type of verbal warfare. But enough mate- 
rial is at hand for a hundred crusades in these 
troubled days. From the standpoint of ordinary 
common sense, not to speak of public harmony, 
there would seem to be ample reason to write 
finis upon the story of Social Justice. 








QIALS 


CREAKING AXIS 


TUCKED away in a report from Stockholm 
about conditions in Germany was the following 
passage: “If anyone could make a list of the 
groups of people who have remained hostile to 
Hitler (or have turned away from him) and of 
the ‘luke-warms,’ this would be headed by the 
Catholics. They constitute even now the only 
organized opposition, if not resistance, to the 
Hitler rule.” 

If this be true of the nation where such op- 
position is supremely dangerous, common sense 
would seem to dictate that we be very chary in 
swallowing rumors about the cordiality of the 
collaboration between Nazi Germany and other 
countries, particularly Catholic ones. Italy, it is 
true, has been a partner, but its active interest 
seems to be on the wane. 

Now, despite wild predictions that Franco 
was ready to send a million men to fight for 
Hitler, word comes that a Cabinet shake-up 
impends in Spain, which will reduce the power 
of the pro-Axis Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Ramon Sufer. 

The Vichy Government, too, shows a surpris- 
ing stubbornness, despite pro-Nazi Laval. Wit- 
ness Pétain’s refusal to surrender to Berlin the 
escaped General Giraud. It is certainly not too 
much to hope that the popular will in France 
may still balk any more intimate collaboration. 

The pistol is undoubtedly at the heads of 
these three countries, and they must collabo- 
rate, they must temporize, to some extent. But 
it is not a whole-hearted business. The very 
dispatch from Rome that vaunted the perfect 
accord between the two dictators at their re- 
cent meeting also carried the announcement 
that “a certain number of additional Gestapo” 
have gone to Italy. 

Let the day come when Nazi vigilance over 
these peoples is relaxed, let circumstances but 
begin to permit it, and we may look for an out- 
right refusal from these nations. 

Instead, then, of bemoaning the aid these 
embarrassed countries find themselves forced 
to give a conquerer, it would be much saner 
policy and much more attractive of good will, 
to laud them for their stubbornness in holding 
out as much as they have. 

They do not want Hitler, and will not hesitate 
to say so, when they can without suicide. 





PEACEFUL REVOLUTION 


THE REVOLUTION is over. Under the stress of 
war and the fear of inflation, a country of 130,000,- 
000 people has just made an unprecedented change 
from a free to a planned economy not only without 
spilling a drop of blood, but even without any 
notable opposition or criticism. 

Such seems to be the full implication of “The 
General Maximum Price Regulation,” issued by 
Leon Henderson, Federal Price Administrator, and 
its quiet acceptance by the nation. Hitherto, the 
control of prices, which involves control of the en- 
tire economic structure, has been largely left either 
to the law of supply and demand and the interplay 
of competition, or to the decisions of private citi- 
zens who, through monopolistic control or trade 
agreements of one kind or another, have acquired 
domination over some sector of industry or com- 
merce. From now on, into a future that no man 
can foresee or predict, the Federal Government will 
exercise absolute control over the nation’s eco- 
nomic life. 

In reality, this break with our normal way of 
doing things is neither as radical nor as sudden 
as at first sight it appears to be. During the past 
decade, even, indeed, before the New Deal, the 
Government has been steadily enlarging the sphere 
of its activities and acquiring an ever-expanding 
control over the economic life of the people. 

Under the National Industrial Reconstruction 
Act, for example, in the early months of the first 
administration of President Roosevelt, our system 
of free enterprise was considerably restricted in 
scope and effectiveness. When the N.R.A. ran afoul 
of the Supreme Court, and the screaming Eagle 
had become, in the words of the late Hugh John- 
son, “a sick chicken,” new legislation, notably the 
Fair Labor Standards Act, placed minimum wages 
and maximum hours for all industries engaged in 
inter-state commerce beyond the scope of competi- 
tion. A similar development took place in agricul- 
ture, and through the old Triple A and its succes- 
sor, the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
the American farmer has had considerable experi- 
ence with Government planning and control. Other 
instances of state interference will come readily 
to the reader’s mind. 

Furthermore, what has happened in the United 
States these past ten years has been happening in 
a greater or lesser degree to every industrialized 
nation in the world. In Germany, Italy and pre- 
Nazi Austria, in Portugal and Spain, to a lesser 
extent in England and France, the past two decades 
have witnessed a steady growth in the power of 
the state. Everywhere liberal economics retreated 
before a revival of the older Mercantilist practices 
which prevailed before Adam Smith and the Man- 
chester School discovered in “enlightened selfish- 
ness” and “laissez-faire” the key to economic pros- 
perity and social progress. Unfortunately, indus- 
trialists and financiers as a class showed in their 
direction of economic life more selfishness than 
enlightenment. 
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In such circumstances, with the people crying 
out against the evils of economic insecurity, de- 
mands were made that the state step in and sub- 
ordinate industry and finance to the common good. 
Though such a course involved grave risks to the 
very liberties of the people it aimed to save, no 
other choice seemed possible. That was the bitter 
- paradox that tried the souls of free men during the 
bleak years of the ’thirties. To achieve justice and 
some measure of economic security for the masses, 
it seemed necessary to grant the state wide powers 
over economic and social institutions. 

Now the wheel has made a full turn. The grow- 
ing power of the Federal Government has, under 
the strain of war, resulted in complete domination 
of the nation’s economic life. Naturally, even in the 
midst of the struggle in which we are engaged, 
questions will rise in our minds. Does this develop- 
ment mean the end of our democratic liberties? Is 
there no longer room in a mechanized world for 
individual initiative and free enterprise? Must the 
post-war world choose among Communism, State 
Socialism, or some other form of totalitarianism? 

Faint-hearted souls may whisper that the great 
experiment of democracy on these American shores 
is over. We do not think so. True, there is bound to 
be in the post-war world less elbow room for rug- 
ged individualism, but if we take as our norm the 
spirit of our Constitution, we can build a new eco- 
nomic order which will secure the common good 
without destroying that initiative and enterprise 
which have characterized American life from the 


beginning. 


MATER INTEMERATA 


WITH singular fitness the Pope’s Jubilee of twenty- 
five years of episcopate falls in the month of May. 

Close to the mind of Mary, as they are close to 
the mind of her Divine Son, must be the thoughts 
of our Holy Father in these days. 

Nothing can stop the Pope’s persistent effort to 
fulfil the command: “Feed my lambs; feed my 
sheep.” Even the bodies of men are his care, and 
thousands are rescued from actual starvation 
through his charitable undertaking. Through all 
that he says runs like a refrain the note of confi- 
dence in God’s law and providence, as a secure 
pledge that justice and charity will triumph. 

Mary has left us no letters, made no public 
addresses. But her chief recorded utterance, the 
Magnificat, amazes us after two thousand years by 
the intensity of its triumph over oppression and 
injustice. God, says Mary, has “scattered the 
proud”; has “put down the mighty”—exalted the 
lowly—filled the hungry—sent the rich away 
empty. 

Mary’s words are inspired by her faith in God’s 
Covenant, that treaty between God and man that 
never fails. This faith, too, upholds the hands of 
Peter’s successor in these days of trial, in a pledge 
that will never be void. Our glory, as followers of 
Mary, will be found in the degree to which we our- 
selves can prove our share in this life-giving faith. 
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WITNESSES TO CHRIST 


WE read in the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint John, 
xv, 26-27, xvi, 1-4) that the work of the Advocate, 
the Holy Spirit of truth, is to bear witness to all 
that was said and done by Our Lord. It is the mis- 
sion of the Holy Spirit to fill the mind with a super- 
natural light by which men can perceive the truth 
of all that the Saviour revealed and taught, and to 
lead them to embrace it. “He will bear witness con- 
cerning me,” said Our Lord, and then, directly ad- 
dressing the Apostles, He added: “And you also 
bear witness, because from the beginning you are 
with me.” There is a lesson in these last words 
which too many Catholics overlook. 

Every well-instructed Catholic is aware that 
membership in Christ’s Church imposes certain 
duties. Not only must the Catholic accept all that 
God has revealed, and all that the Church proposes 
for his belief, but he must conduct and govern his 
life in accordance with what he believes. “Catholic 
Action,” so often praised by Pius XI, and by the 
present Holy Father, has helped to teach all of us 
the difference between what may be called a quies- 
cent Catholicism, and a Catholicism that is alert, 
active and apostolic. 

A Catholic who sits quietly at home, undisturbed 
by the battle against religion and morality that 
rages all about him, certainly does not bear wit- 
ness to Christ. We bear witness to Him, to the 
truth and the holiness of His doctrines, only when 
our Faith is so strong and vivid that we wish to imi- 
tate Christ and His Apostles in spreading the good 
news of the Gospel. To bear witness to Christ is 
the vocation of every Catholic, but not all bear this 
witness in the same way. The members of the 
Sacred Hierarchy bear witness by ruling the 
Chureh, by administering the Sacraments and by 
preaching the word of God, while the laity bear 
their witness by working in union with the Hier- 
archy, by their prayers and by their good example. 

But to bear witness to Christ means that we 
must be willing to lead a life of sacrifice. As Our 
Lord warned the Apostles: “the hour is coming for 
everyone who kills you to think that he is offering 
worship to God.” Every man who stands forth 
boldly to proclaim the truths of the Gospel, either 
in word or by his example, may expect to meet 
opposition at the hands of those “who have not 
known the Father nor me.” If in spite of warning, 
he carries on his work for Christ and Christ’s 
brethren, he will be suppressed forcibly, or, as has 
happened in countless instances, he will be put to 
death. Often the executioners will be men who 
think that in killing God’s prophet, they are “offer- 
ing worship to God.” The life of the witness to 
Christ has never been easy, and in these days of 
Faith grown cold, it is probably harder than ever. 

But every Catholic must bear witness to Christ, 
everyone according to his vocation. We may not 
be able to preach with eloquence, or to write with 
winning grace; indeed, few of us are thus gifted. 
But all of us can try to iive up to the holiness of 
the teachings of Christ, and thus preach and teach 
by our example. 
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IN Psalm 103 there is a vigorous bit of description 
of the sea, “which stretcheth wide its arms.” 
Among its “creeping things without number: crea- 
tures little and great” there is “this sea-dragon 
which thou hast formed to play therein.” This sea- 
dragon, otherwise leviathan, sea-monster, or whale, 
none of us would be likely to greet as a playmate. 
But for this unforeseen state of affairs, the sea- 
dragon is not responsible; man is the only animal 
who has lost innocence. If the sea-dragon is no 
playmate, it is man’s doing. Just as war is man’s 
doing. The sea-dragon, “formed to play,” symbol- 
izes man’s perversion of innocent things, illustrated 
in many words which have been introduced into the 
language through war. 

War, destructive in its nature, has not greatly 
enriched the language. Few of the words it has 
originated have extended their meaning to larger, 
more general uses. Belfry is perhaps the most strik- 
ing example of a word originating in war but re- 
taining in its present use nothing of its ancient 
meaning. Originally a Teutonic movable tower used 
by both besiegers and besieged, it developed into a 
shelter for a watchman in wartime; then into an 
alarm-bell tower; finally it was completely re- 
deemed; it became one of the loveliest things in the 
world, the home of a bell, the voice of God, the 
voice of the Word. 

Many another military archaism remains a long 
time on the fringes of usages, like musket and 
dragoon, without any possibility of extension to 
larger, more wholesome uses. Camouflage, intro- 
duced in the last war, was likely to have worked its 
way into general, non-martial spheres of activity, 
but it will have to continue to appear so frequently 
in military circles that it will be generations before 
it emerges from the murky atmosphere of Mars. 

The origin and development of some words con- 
nected with war furnish examples of the naiveté, 
playfulness, chivalry, imaginative wit and primeval 
innocence inherent in the nature of man. The sol- 
diers’ slang of the present, words like jeep, blitz, 
vackie, has analogies in words in good standing in 
current usage, which have lost all traces of their 
slang origin. 

Perhaps no war word is more innocent, etymo- 
logically speaking, than grenade, which means liter- 
ally “a pomegranate.” The soldiers’ slang name of 
“pineapple” for this miniature bomb is not far from 
the literal meaning, for the pomegranate belongs 
to the same order, being literally “an apple having 


many grains or seeds.” It is indeed one of the most 
glamorous of fruits, exotic and uniquely beautiful. 
It has a hard outer rind of red or orange, which 
when removed displays the jeweled grains glowing 
like garnets on the fine white leather of the inside 
pulp. Ironical it is, considering what grenade means 
at present, that the pomegranate, because of the 
abundance and goodness of its pleasant-tasting 
seeds, has always been a symbol of fruitfulness. 
There is a disturbing incongruity in giving to an 
object so dire as a grenade the innocent name of 
this beautiful fruit, lovely enough to be used, with 
its bell-shaped flower, as a decorative motif on the 
vestments of the Jewish High Priest. 

Grenadier has not had the same sort of develop- 
ment as grenade. Our mental image of a grenadier 
is much less fearsome. Grenadier suggests not a 
Jerry nor a Tommy nor a Sammy who throws 
grenades; a very pleasing image is evoked by the 
word. A grenadier is a tall handsome fellow, very 
personable and exceedingly well groomed, a fine 
figure of a man. Originally the grenadiers, four or 
five attached to a company, were the tallest men in 
the regiment. Even when grenades went out of 
general use for a time in the eighteenth century, 
grenadiers was retained for the name of the com- 
pany of the tallest men. 

Bombardier was in use even as late as the eight- 
eenth century to denote a crew member on a bomb- 
ship who had the office of discharging the guns. It 
is being used at present to designate the crew mem- 
ber of a bomber whose dire duty it is to drop the 
bomb. 

The bombardier has returned; he is no longer 
one of those who go down to the sea in ships (doing 
business in the great waters); his business is up in 
the air. Grenadier may also see active service 
again, but there was one who belongs in the same 
regiment with the grenadiers who is not likely ever 
to return, although his name indicates a much 
more formidable character. I mean the dragoon, 
who from his very name should be breathing fire. 

The dragoon is perhaps the most emasculated 
species of the military. No fire-breathing creature 
he, calling forth knights and chevaliers, giving 
them wonderful chances with beautiful maidens in 
need of rescue. The dragoons were mounted infan- 
try. The last recorded use of the word in the Ox- 
ford English Dictionary under date of 1868 makes 
clear their military character: “Riding to the field 
but fighting on foot, they were dragoons in the 
earlier sense of the word.” The dragoon in the Brit- 
ish Army (the word was never used in the United 
States Army) is an archaism not likely to be re- 
vived, a sort of shadow of past glory; for the pres- 
ent-day regiments of cavalry, called dragoons, 
merely represent the ancient dragoons by retaining 
some distinctive features of dress. So now, a dra- 
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goon is a dragoon not by reason of fire but by 
reason of shoulder-knots, perhaps, or tassels and 
fringes. Ichabod, Ichabod. Who would guess from 
what high estate he has fallen? 

He has an interesting history. The word dragoon 
first came into use in the seventeenth century as 
the name of a carbine or musket because it 
“breathed fire” like the dragon of days gone by. 
The mythical dragon, huge and terrible, literally 
withering redoubtable knights and warriors, equip- 
ped as he was not only with wings but with strong 
claws and with plate armor instead of skin, was 
both the terror and delight of the Middle Ages, and 
Saint George, in spite of his sanctity, would be no- 
where without him. The dragon may have had some 
bad habits not conducive to calm in those who met 
up with him, but he had character and integrity; 
everything he did was consistent with himself; and 
he energized man to realize the fullness of his 
being. 

No heroism like that which overcomes the dra- 
gon. The very name has vitality. “It shall be the 
habitation of dragons,” wrote Isaias with fearful 
and sombre import. How strengthless is the text in 
the Revised King James: “It shall be the bedplace 
of jackals.” That a dragon should become a jackal! 
Jackal, almost a symbol of inferiority and meanness, 
no larger than a fox, hunting stealthily by night, 
never out in the open like the majestic dragon with 
everybody praying for his defeat, hunting in packs, 
not in solitary grandeur like the dragon, terrifying 
his prey not with purifying fire but by wailing cries, 
and, oh, baseness beyond words, preying on smaller 
animals, too. 

There was a sort of naiveté and childlike jocose- 
ness in giving the name dragon to the musket and 
then almost simultaneously to the species of cav- 
alry soldier who carried it. The word musket illus- 
trates the same sort of jocoseness, in particular the 
practice of naming species of firearms from birds 
of prey, e.g. falconet and saker. (It is comical, too, 
to reflect that musket and mosquito are closely re- 
lated.) The word musket, deriving ultimately from 
Latin, musca, fly, came into English from Old Nor- 
man French as the name of a small sparrowhawk, 
perhaps because of the diminutive size of the bird. 
It was used as early as 1587 to denote a hand-gun 
of the kind which infantry soldiers carried. After 
all, then, a musketeer is only a fellow armed with 
a musket. He seems so much more glamorous. 
What a world of difference between “three rifle- 
men” and three musketeers. 

The practice of naming firearms from birds of 
prey is less startling than one which is still current, 
that of giving these dangerous instruments ladies’ 
names. Of all the innocent-seeming words, gun is 
the blue-ribboner. For as far as can be ascertained, 
un is a lady. The most satisfactory etymology ex- 
plains the word as a shortened form of a Scandi- 
navian feminine name, Gunilda, or Gunhilda. 
“Gunne,” the pet form of the name is still used in 
Sweden. “Gunilda” is simply the medieval coun- 
terpart of “Big Bertha,” and illustrates the inex- 
plicable (we hope) tendency to bestow feminine 
personal names on engines of war. An account of 
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munitions at Windsor Castle, dated 1330-31, in- 
cludes the item una magna balista de cornu quae 
vocatur Domina Gunilda. The balista was an an- 
cient instrument, sometimes in the form of a cross- 
bow used for hurling projectiles. Since the name, 
Gunhilda, was given to balistae and mangonels, it 
was natural to bestow it also on cannon, after the 
invention of gunpowder. 

Perhaps the practice of giving a pet-name to 
death-dealing instruments is a manifestation both 
of manly love of the engines of war and the chiv- 
alry of man’s nature. It is pleasant to conjecture 
that “Domina Gunilda” and “Big Bertha” and the 
feminine names of the balloons of London’s famous 
barrage are given as endearments. To support this 
is the practice, recently noted in London, of chang- 
ing the name of a balloon to one of a masculine 
gender when it is taken over by a feminine bal- 
loonist. 

Some words lose innocence, never again to re- 
gain it, like grenade and bullet. A bullet was once 
a “little ball.” “Upon the branches of burdock,” 
wrote somebody in 1578, “there groweth small bul- 
lets or round balls.” No one will ever record again 
that the holly tree bears red bullets, or the cran- 
berry-bush. The word is beyond redemption. And 
no one except a ghost (and ghosts are mercifully 
speechless, except Hamlet’s father) can ever say 
grenade and evoke the lovely image of the pome- 
granate. By the innate eccentricity of words, grena- 
dier and dragoon have to a certain extent won 
redemption. There are some other words for which 
this redemption seems impossible, considering pres- 
ent trends—parachutist and bomb. 

Parachutist has just wandered from the path of 
innocence. Within the past few months it has suf- 
fered a hideous transformation and it remains to 
be seen how far and wide it will travel before it 
regains its innate joyousness and insouciance, if it 
ever does. There has always been something in- 
escapably gay about a parachutist. I suppose it is 
the etymological connection with parasol (literally, 
“against the sun,” as parachute is, literally, 
“against a fall.”’) 

Wars and rumors of wars will give us words and 
rumors of words—but, we may still hope, not to the 
end of time. Once the English longbowmen were a 
powerful unit in the English army; the longbow- 
men won Crécy, Poitiers, Agincourt. Now a bow- 
man, English or American, is a sportsman; his bow 
is not a weapon—it is a plaything, even though the 
Book of Statutes of Oxford University prohibits the 
carrying of bow and arrows by undergraduates on 
the High. The evolution from weapon to plaything 
is a wholesome change. 

Only a radiant optimism can prognosticate the 
happy evolution of howitzers and Tommy-guns, 
Messerschmitts and Spitfires, dive-bombers and de- 
stroyers, pocket-battleships, “Roosevelt’s babies” 
and panzers, U-boats, torpedoes and flying fort- 
resses, but that is what I dare to prophecy. Even 
Jeremias said: “Ah, ah, ah, Lord God, behold, I 
cannot speak, for I am a child.” And consider the 
things that he spoke. The sea-dragon was formed 
to play. 
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RUBENS AND RENAISSANCE 


Lover oF Lire. By Zsolt de Harsanyi. Translated from 
> Hungarian by Paul Tabor. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


THIS engrossing novel centers about the famous Flem- 
ish artist, Pieter Paul Rubens, and a host of colorful 
contemporaries in art and politics. As a boy of eight, 
Rubens astonished his Jesuit teachers by an exceptional 
ability in languages. But it was not to be in letters that 
his field lay. In early adolescence he chose painting for 
a career, becoming apprenticed to a mediocre artist in 
his own city. Unhappy with his life here, he spent a 
few years as a page in the household of a Countess, 
acquiring polished manners and a knowledge of court 
life. By the time he was twenty-two, he was official 
painter to the Duke of Mantua, observing life in Italy’s 
upper classes and learning the workings of statecraft. 
A period spent in Rome copying for his ducal master 
the great works of Michaelangelo, Titian, Tintoretto, 
Raphael and Caravaggio was of untold value. 

Later came a semi-political mission to Spain, aware- 
ness of the works of El Greco, and the first taste of 
life as a diplomat. Now it was that Rubens, always a 
lover of peace, determined to spend part of his life in 
politics. As a boy, he had hated the classical tales of 
wars and bloodshed. Now a man, he saw the great need 
for a cultured personality to devote itself to bringing 
about an understanding between the Protestant and 
Catholic factions in war-torn Europe. 

Spectacular is the word for this book. It is not simply 
the life of a great painter that Mr. Harsanyi has writ- 
ten. It is a chronicle of European culture between 1577 
and 1640. The Netherlands live in the shadow of Spanish 
domination. England and France are continually at 
variance. Empire building is beginning to be an art. Ex- 
plorers are probing into the East Indies, avid for colonial 
riches. The Renaissance, with its emphasis on expansion 
into the unknown, is a fever in men’s souls. 

Pieter Rubens, unlike most artists, never knew the 
meaning of poverty or misunderstanding. Twice married, 
with seven children who never inherited his talent, he 
worked slavishly at art and diplomacy, and was many 
times a millionaire when he died. Mr. Harsanyi has told 
his story with consummate art and an overpowering 
fidelity in transcribing the tangled politics of the era. 
It is no small task to tell the story of Pieter Paul 
Rubens, to chronicle his chief paintings and those of 
other great artists of the day, and then place the whole 
amid the turbulent strife going on at that time. The 
result is a vital and absorbing tale, with an abundance 
of Renaissance background. Mary FABYAN WINDEATT 


BLOOMING WILDERNESS 


Otp McDonaLtp Hap A Farm. By Angus McDonald. 

Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.75 
THE farm which old McDonald had was no Sabine 
paradise of lush fields and teeming crops. It was the 
most disreputable piece of property in Oklahoma, a 
rock-and-air farm sprawling over a steep hill a mile out- 
side the town of Sallisaw. On its dry dust neither farm- 
ers nor bankers dared to risk a copper, but the Rev- 
erend McDonald was made of sterner stuff and plunked 
down his savings on the sorry-looking place. To him the 
soil’s unhappy state was a work of the devil which 
simply required some powerful undoing, plus a bit of 
rain, to bring it back to life. 


Old McDonald also had a wife and three young chil- 
dren to support. In the spring of 1912, he packed them 
off to the bad land he had purchased with good money. 
He thought they would enjoy living on the top of the 
farm with its fine country air. Its resemblance to Yel- 
lowstone Park, however, was purely incidental and re- 
stricted to the rocks. Angus was only nine years of age, 
but his impressions of the farm were permanently in- 
scribed in his memory. “The main characteristic of the 
little farm was disorder. The fields of corn and cotton, 
like the piles of rock, were scattered at random over the 
hill. This place was a real eyesore. But the old man kept 
repeating that he was going to change all this.” Every- 
body had to lend a hand plucking out weeds or piling 
up the hot rocks to make way for the plow. Even Mrs. 
McDonald, who was a city woman, had to pitch in. They 
worked all day, and at night prayed God to send them 
rain. But no rain fell. The crops were burnt to a crisp. 
“The old man didn’t say much. He just growled and 
sputtered when he looked at the burning fields. ‘I am 
ruined,’ he said. ‘Ruined. World without end!’” 

It took old McDonald about five years to redeem his 
promise. By 1922, when his lease on life expired, he had 
completely transformed the eyesore into a thing of 
beauty and a horn of plenty. With a simplicity of style 
that is often amusing and always picturesque, Angus 
pays tribute to his dynamic, hard-working father. To 
his mother whom he loved with a profound filial affec- 
tion he dedicates the book. It is well worth reading. 

MICHABL J. HARDING 


UNFAIR CONTRAST 


Tue HuGcvuenots, FIGHTERS For GoD AND HUMAN FREE- 

pom. By Otto Zoff. Translated by E. B. Aston and 

Jo Mayo. L. B. Fischer. $3.50 
MR. ZOFF has written a popular one-volume history of 
the Huguenots. Although the book contains a bibliogra- 
phy, authorities are unfortunately not cited for Mr. 
Zoff’s statements. The century of turmoil and inter- 
mittent wars in France between Catholics and Calvinists 
is recorded and the outstanding figures of French kings, 
the Queen-mother, princes, generals, churchmen and min- 
isters of State, are characterized. A chapter is devoted 
to famous Huguenots in early American history. 

Mr. Zoff knows his Calvinism and has presented the 
Huguenot cause in its most convincing light. Calvin and 
his doctrine are exactly and sympathetically explained. 
However, it is done by unfair contrast. Throughout the 
book the Huguenots are portrayed as brave, God-in- 
toxicated people dying for their simple faith and their 
social, cultural and economic principles. The Catholics 
and their Faith are characterized as fanatical. Mr. Zoff 
shows very little knowledge of things Catholic and Cath- 
olic France. The Catholic Church in France fares very 
poorly in his hands. 

It is discouraging at this late date to find that Protes- 
tant writers still confuse and compound the Jesuits with 
the Catholic Church. One gets the impression that the 
Church of Christ ceased and that Saint Ignatius founded 
a new, reformed Church in opposition to Calvin’s church. 
The present reviewer knows of no Jesuit principle on 
which political organizations, such as the League, could 
be built (p. 184). We are informed that the Jesuits re- 
formed Catholicism (p. 220); the King was always in 
league with the Jesuits (p. 230); Jesuit fanaticism fol- 
lowed the Huguenots into every hidden corner to ruin 
these industrious people, the King’s most loyal and right- 
minded subjects (p. 251); the Jesuits are monks who 
snatched the scarcely earned daily bread from the 
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Huguenots in Canada (p. 251); Jesuit books recom- 
mending regicide for the greater glory of the Church 
are responsible for the murder of Henry III (p. 268); 
Huguenots even had to ally themselves with the Jesuits, 
“who promised to insure their safety and simultaneous- 
ly called for their annihilation,” (p. 297). 

Definitely, either Mr. Zoff does not like the Jesuits or 
he is ignorant of their history. It is not the thirteenth 
rule of the Exercises of Saint Ignatius that teaches 
Jesuits to say black is white if the Pope decides black 
is white (p. 173). The Catholic Church does not and can 
not grant a divorce from a motive of expediency as is 
hinted on p. 262. 

The underlying tone of Mr. Zoff’s book can be summed 
up in these few principles: Calvinism is the religion of 
progress; it produces a higher moral standard; religious 
sentiment is weaker among Catholics than among Cal- 
vinists; Calvinists are more industrious and more pros- 
perous than Catholics; Calvinism engendered free in- 
stitutions and representative government; in the eco- 
nomic order it has engendered the spirit of initiative. 

The Church does not claim to promote, per se, tem- 
poral prosperity, or social and political progress. Her 
aim is supernatural, to make men chaste and humble; 
her effect on temporal prosperity is indirect. If tem- 
poral prosperity and political power were the true tests, 
then the Babylonian and Assyrian idols were the true 
gods. There is little real connection between religious 
profession and temporal prosperity. Holland was a great 
European power in the seventeenth century; today she 
is relatively weak. Belgium before 1914 was exceedingly 
prosperous while under “clerical” rule. France’s period 
of power coincided with her most Catholic period. The 
Son of God, and not Calvin, was the first to teach that 
“all men are equal before God,” because each man has 
an immortal soul and each man’s destiny is to save his 
own soul and be with God through the merits of Christ’s 
Redemption. CHARLES W. REINHARDT 


Srurrep Sappiesacs, (The Life of Martin Kundig, 

Priest, 1805-1879). By The Rev. Peter Leo Johnson, 

D.D. The Bruce Publishing Co. $3 
IF you are interested in the life of a pioneer missionary, 
you will find interesting this recent biography. Father 
Martin Kundig was a Swiss, native and Roman trained, 
who came to the United States when he was a young 
priest. Fifty and six years he labored in Ohio, Michigan 
and, principally, Wisconsin. Here Father Kundig found 
many fields white for the harvest, and that the Faith is 
vigorous today in those states is due in large measure 
to this zealous mid-Western American apostle. 

As the present Archbishop of Milwaukee writes in the 
Foreword: “The writing of his life by Dr. Johnson af- 
fords not only interesting historical data, but in addi- 
tion, the relating of the great deeds of this ‘giant’ among 
men, who spent himself for God, Church and country, 
should inspire us to emulate his zeal and his virtue.” 

The one criticism that comes to this reviewer’s mind 
is this—the book is written in too learned a style to 
have a popular appeal. NeEIL Boyton 


ARISE FROM SLEEP. By Elizabeth Delehanty. The Vi- 

king Press. $2.50 
IN her first novel, Elizabeth Delehanty weaves a story 
of subtle suspense and intrigue. It concerns the adven- 
tures of two Americans, Robert Warburton and Paula 
Marshall, caught in the coils of the Fascist police at 
the beginning of the present war. All the action is 
manipulated by the clever use of atmosphere and good 
old-fashioned melodrama. True to the melodramatic 
formula, there is a Fascist agent named Paganini with 
dark looks and dark designs, a mysterious Italian prince 
disguised as a professor, a heartless murder and an 
innocent man and woman plunged into a sinister in- 
trigue. 

Like most first novels, this one is promising and dis- 
appointing. In technique it is clever and in the use of 
suspense, startling. But to achieve this suspense and 
terror the author has sacrificed the characters for the 

















sake of the~plot. They are mere shadowy silhouettes 
in an ever-changing background. Added to this the com- 
mon standards of 


certain vile episodes that could be deleted and every- 
one would be thankful and immeasurably relieved. Un- 
fortunately the impression lingers after you have closed 
the last page of the book that the whole story could 
have been more wholesome and refreshing if it had 


of the gutter and the barnyard. 
RAMPARTS OF THE Paciric. By Hallett Abend. Double- 


author’s fourteen years of grueling experience in the 
Orient, as the Far Eastern correspondent of the New 
York Times, this volume is a wing-around-the-Pacific 
story, a crowning reporting achievement of a 38,000 
mile Clipper trip. In tense language the author presents 
the fears, hopes and opinions of the United Nations’ 
war-leaders in every Pacific region just before the ack- 
ack bursts at Pearl Harbor. With an experienced hand 
he marshals the available statistics of war in the Pacific, 
emphasizing the already exhausting war-efforts of our 
Allies. 

Everywhere he is asked quietly or excitedly, loudly 
and then in whispers about American entry. He reports 
the anxieties of Premier Fraser of New Zealand; in 
Australia we listen to the cautious opinions of generals 
and production leaders; in Java, the diplomatic skill of 
the Dutch delayed actual war some six months; in 
Manila his conversations with Admiral Hart, General 
MacArthur and President Quezon so vividly reveal his 
expectation of an immediate outbreak of war that we 
almost hear the air-raid sirens. 

His knowledge of Japanese tactics is alive with eye- 
witness reports and personal experiences. A Japanese 
milk-wagon machine-gun nest mowed down American 
aviators and crippled American planes grounded at 
Hickam Field. The brazen soundings of Australian and 
Philippine waters by Japanese naval officials garbed as 
fishermen were well known. In his presence a Japanese 
consul general bewailed the butchery perpetrated by 
Japanese soldiery unleashed upon the Nanking populace. 

His reporter instinct could not neglect many human 
items; the sets of false teeth among seventeen-year-olds 
in New Zealand; the beautiful long eyelashes of Aus- 
tralian lassies; the “Human Air-Raid Siren” of Java and 
the “bamboo telegraph” of the Orient. 

The story of this magnificent, though dangerous, 
oceanic flight presents a searching account of the Oc- 
cidental mind in its variant forms of apprehension of 
the imminent Japanese attack. C. E. LYNcH 


ya Hore. By Ruth Suckow. Farrar and Rinehart. 
50 

THIS gentle novel deserves its place on the current list 
of best-sellers. The story is about a little boy who lived 
in the small town of New Hope, Iowa, about forty years 
ago. The little boy’s life and the life of the whole com- 
munity were deeply changed by a new minister and his 
family who came to New Hope. When the minister and 
his family left for a larger city after two years in New 
Hope, even the little boy—who suffered intensely at their 
going—sensed that the effect that good people create 
does not dissolve when the good ones depart. 

Ruth Suckow is an intelligent, sensitive woman who 
writes very well. This book can be recommended to 
young readers as well as to critical adults. 

RutH ByrNns 


SEVENTEENTH SUMMER. By Maureen Daly. Dodd, 

Mead and Co. $2.50 
A BOOK like this is the writer’s gift to the lover of 
novels who finds too few genuine novels to love. Al- 
though its material is as old as time, yet every chapter 
rings fresh and sweet and true. 

Morrow had never “dated”. a boy when she 

graduated from high school in Wisconsin. Then, that 
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summer, she met Jack Duluth—and (so the reader 
thinks) we have the thousandth instance of the “boy 
meets girl” formula. But how different this story is— 
due to Miss Daly’s love of reality, due to her sense of 
proportion and of humor, due to her unobtrusive liv- 
ing Faith. We read it all through the eyes of Angie: 
“the nice things to remember and the things that maybe 
in the sunlight wouldn’t be the same at all.” Here are 
all the things that happened to many a girl at seven- 
teen, but they do not add up to puppy love, because of 
the maturity of language and thought. And how Ameri- 
can the setting—the Fourth of July parade on Main 
Street, the consumption of “cokes” at Pete’s Drugstore, 
the waiting for a phone that will not ring, etc. The 
people, too, seem to be our neighbors—tired Mother and 
young Kitty, and over-romantic Lorraine, and Jack with 
the crew-cut hair. 

Booth Tarkington wrote of these people thirty years 
ago and now a Catholic author has caught something 
of his understanding of those who are seventeen. But 
she adds little Catholic vignettes that were and are 
beyond the grasp of Tarkington. The picture of Cath- 
olic piety presented when Jack and Angie attend Ben- 
ediction together is one of the unforgettable pictures. 

The Catholic Book Club has done a real service to 
all in selecting this prize novel. It is a book we not 
merely recommend, but urge you to read. The young- 
sters should love it for a picture near to their own life 
experiences—the older reader will long remember the 
story summed up by Angie: “I like a boy. And I never 
knew it would be like this!” JOSEPH F. CANTILLON 


THE Rock AND THE WIND. By Vivien R. Bretherton. 

E. P. Dutton and Co. $2.75 
IN The Rock and the Wind Miss Bretherton has decked 
out the familiar epic of the West in all the banal trap- 
pings of the popular novel. The saga of Trudy Tresel- 
lian, of dark Cornish temperament, who lives through 
the stormy period of Kansas after the Civil War, and 
the brawling days of Oregon railroad pioneering, wavers 
between historical melodrama and popular feminine fic- 
tion. Trudy herself is of legendary proportions, at least 
in the sense that her feats rival those of the redoubtable 
Paul Bunyan. She plays a large part in the coming of 
the railroads, thus helping Oregon fulfil its “destiny” 
of material progress. In addition she rears a family, at- 
tempts the reform of her ne’er-do-well husband, becomes 
involved in an unhappy romance, runs a sizeable estate, 
successfully operates a lumber-mill, and devotes herself 
to social work among her tenants and employes. With 
truth we are told she “filled her days to the brim.” The 
traditions of historical melodrama supply a gallery of 
stock characters, and, to a somewhat unmanageable 
plot, solutions by coincidence and deus ex machina. 

The personal aspect of the protagonists’ lives, imper- 
fectly fused with the historical material, meanders 
through love and disillusionment, birth and death, over 
which Trudy’s unquenchable optimism casts a gentle 
glow of unreality. She is presented as strong, as she 
wins her struggle to achieve balance between the “rock” 
of stability and the “wind” of emotional urge, but her 
strength consists often of flaccid compliance with ex- 
ternal events, which are allowed to solve for her even 
the gravest moral crises. It is a pity that a genuine at- 
tempt at a spiritual view of life—notably lacking in the 
book’s startlingly materialistic concept of history— 
should be thus rendered largely ineffective. 

JOSEPHINE NICHOLLS HUGHES 





Mary FaBIAN WINDEATT, graduate of San Diego 
State College and Columbia University, is the 
author of Saints in the Sky. 

MIcHAEL J. HarpInc is on the faculty of Boston 
College, where he teaches philosophy in both 
college and graduate school. 

JOSEPHINE NICHOLLS HuGHEsS makes her initial re- 
view in America. A Ph.D. in English, she also 
reviews for the New Haven Journal. 























THEATRE 


THE LIFE OF REILLY. Being the most persistent 
optimist in a large theatrical circle, I am a bit disap- 
pointed by the stage offerings brought to us the week 
in which I write—the opening week of May. I had put 


myself on record as believing that after an admittedly - 


disastrous theatrical season, May would bring us an 
uplift. This would take, I predicted, the form of two 
or three good plays that would help to wipe out the 
memory of the sixty-odd failures over which we first 
and second-nighters have mourned in our front seats. 
Instead, we are offered, and have promptly and coldly 
declined, The Life of Reilly, a baseball comedy by Wil- 
liam Roos, directed by Roy Hargrave and produced by 
Day Tuttle and Harold Bromley at the Broadhurst 
Theatre. 

There is no pleasure to me in condemning any play, 
least of all one already being carried out on the theatri- 
cal stretcher as I write. A sad affair for its producers 
and its players, The Life of Reilly has also been a 
mournful experience to its audiences. 

Mr. Roos has done enough good work in his third act 
to suggest that he may sometime write a successful 
play, but he has a lot to learn before he does it. Most 
of Reilly’s goings-on in the comedy are as stupid as he 
himself is made to be; and the hero-worship of him 
shown by his fellow Brooklyn citizens is as hard to 
understand as it is exaggeratedly sentimental. Mr. Roos 
must learn to do more than throw a few bright bits 
into his plays here and there. 

Peter Hobbs would probably make the role of Reilly 
the pitcher plausible if any player could do it, and Miss 
Guerita Donnelly, whose acting is capital throughout, 
would save the play if that miracle could be brought 
to pass. So, for that matter would John Call, Glenda 
Farrell, Norman Tokar, George Matthews, Polly Walker 
and Charita Bauer, all of whom take up their roles with 
a high-hearted enthusiasm that does them great credit. 
But even Mr. Hargraves’ direction doesn’t give them 
much real help. 


HARLEM CAVALCADE. A negro vaudeville show is 
usually a cheerful, lighthearted and amusing display of 
good spirits, good dancing and good intentions. The Har- 
lem Cavalcade, produced and directed by Ed Sullivan 
and Noble Sissle at the Ritz Theatre, has those quali- 
ties. So have a few individuals in its company who stand 
out from the groups and give us something fairly mod- 
ern. It can’t be denied, however, that, on the whole, 
the new revue runs true to the old traditions and that 
the element of novelty doesn’t enter into it for very 
long periods. But most old-timers will love it. 

One of its best features is its opening number—so 
bright, so gay and so animated that it promises more 
than the rest of the program offers. There is a nice 
girl dancer, Wini Johnson, who gets a lot of applause 
and deserves it. Another talented young person, named 
Una Carlisle, who sings some good songs, is her only 
rival on the program. There is a drum-playing danc- 
ing team, “Red and Curly,” that the audience likes im- 
mensely, and a male singer does a song with nose ob- 
ligato. There is also a good chorus and there are some 
fine old-timers such as Noble Sissle, who is no mere 
director, and Flournoy Miller. In fact, there is good 
black vaudeville—and if you like that sort of thing it 
is exactly the sort of thing you will like! 

Anyway, you will like Jimmie Daniel’s songs, if Mr. 
Miller’s are a bit too robust for you, and you will enjoy 
the dancing which is fine throughout. Also, in a world 
where enthusiasm on any subject is running rather low, 
you will like the whole-hearted pep and spirit these 
young—and older—people at the Ritz are putting into 
their work. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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A Need in Every Catholic Family 


Among the many means of promoting devotion to 
the Sacred Heart, none is more effective or more im- 
portant than the official organ of the League, 


THE MESSENGER OF THE SACRED HEART 


With its stories, its devotional articles. its religious 
pictures, and its various departments, it brings into 
hundreds of thousands of homes each month a reminder 
of Christ’s love for us and an inspiration to deeper 
devotion to His Sacred Heart, the living symbol of that 
love. Young and old are spiritually benefited by 
reading it. 


The subscription price is only one dollar a year to all 
parts of the United States. 
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FILMS 


IN THIS OUR LIFE. Ellen Glasgow’s study of a spoiled 
daughter of wealth marks the transformation of the 
petulant coquette of yesterday’s films into the Ibsen Girl 
of the moment, and the plot complications have ac- 
cordingly progressed from mere broken romances to 
blasted lives. The vixen of this tortured tale runs off 
with her sister’s husband on the eve of her own wed- 
ding, but the adventure ends tragically when the elop- 
ing surgeon finds his career ruined and his new wife 
bored. His suicide sends the calculating wife back to re- 
gain her old fiancé, and her machinations reach an 
abysmal point when she blames a colored servant for 
an automobile accident in which she has drunkenly taken 
lives. Family influence failing her, she meets an acci- 
dental death, leaving her sister and fiancé looking for- 
ward to a happier existence. John Huston has done well 
to suggest the abnormality of the central character but 
he cannot make this a pleasant story even by a rea- 
sonably happy ending. These expositions of perverted 
individualism are in the naturalistic tradition, exciting 
morbid curiosity but seldom evoking normal sympathy. 
Bette Davis is strikingly hard and complex, with Olivia 
de Haviland excelling in a sympathetic role. George 
Brent, Dennis Morgan, Charles Coburn and Frank Cra- 
ven are notable in a strong mature drama. (Warner) 


SHIP AHOY. Hollywood has gone capricious about the 
international menace of Hitlerism. First there was the 
cycle in which the Nazis were contemplated with holy 
horror, and now comes the cycle in which the menace is 
set to music. The ideal way to observe the producers’ 
nimble minds at work is to see only one film in each 
cycle. In this version a dancer traveling to Puerto Rico 
is deceived into thinking that she is performing a pa- 
triotic service in smuggling an important model out of 
the country. Aboard ship she falls in with a mystery- 
story writer and begins to learn the truth of her am- 
biguous position. A baggage mix-up makes for typical 
musical comedy complications which are finally resolved 
with the capture of the spies. Edward Buzzell has too 
good a comedy sense to leave the unadorned plot much 
in evidence, and the music is good. Eleanor Powell shines 
as the dancing heroine, with Red Skelton, Bert Lahr, 
Virginia O’Brien and Tommy Dorsey’s orchestra adding 
to the merits of an enjoyable adult diversion. (MGM) 


THE MAD MARTINDALES. This is a whimsical do- 
mestic comedy featuring an irresponsible father and 
assorted mortgages. The impractical parent takes a va- 
cation from his financial difficulties, leaving one giddy 
daughter to be jilted by a fortune-hunter and another 
to sell a number of antiques under the happy delusion 
that they are unattached. The economic chaos which 
results can be solved only by an honest young man with 
a very wealthy grandmother. Alfred Werker’s direc- 
tion is suitably light, and Jane Withers does well as 
the intelligent offspring. Marjorie Weaver, Alan Mow- 
bray and Jimmy Lydon are prominent in an average en- 
tertainment for the family. (Twentieth Century-Foz) 


SHIPS WITH WINGS. An incidental technical interest 
in the role of the aircraft carrier in modern warfare 
distinguishes this British melodrama, which concerns 
itself otherwise with a lieutenant more immediately 
interested in an admiral’s daughter. He is court-mar- 
tialed for the aeroplane death of the girl’s brother but 
proves his worth by rescuing the heroine and giving his 
life to destroy a vital dam. The plot is diffuse and Sergei 
Nolbandov’s direction not taut enough for sustained ex- 
citement, but John Clements, Leslie Banks and Basil 
Sydney help make the film good family fare. (United 
Artists) THomMas J. FiTzMorris 











CORRESPONDENCE 











ONE SON = ONE CHILD? 


Eprror: Now why should you assume in a Comment 
(America, May 2) that in the British casualty lists the 
“tragic honor of being an only son” tacitly implies a 
one-child family? There’s many a British family I know 
of that did have an only son, but also it had a big batch 
of bouncing gals as well. 

Whether this will arouse “fear for the future of Eng- 
land” I know not. Probably it will, when these unat- 
tached marriageable gals go trailing after prospective 
husbands. But that will be the post-war British young 
men’s funeral, and the tragic honor of being an only son 
may then become very tragic indeed! 


New York, N. Y. HENRY WATTS 


AND OURS TO YOU 


Eprror: My congratulations to Sara E. Gibbons for her 
letter, How to Choose Books, in America, April 25. It was 
= of like-minded people that Books on Trial was 
rn. 
My congratulations likewise include America, which is 
entitled to the highest praise for its fine work in review- 


ing books. 
Chicago, Il. JoHN C. TULLY, Eprror 
Books on Trial 


NUMBER OF NUNS 


Epitor: Could your “obliging antiquarian” (America, 
April 11) have slipped up on his approximate figures on 
the number of Sisters in 1941? It hardly seems possible 
that the total number of Sisters, both professed and 
novices, should show a 10.89 per cent decline in a two- 
year span. Even the 36.32 per cent drop in novices be- 
tween 1939 and 1941 could not explain this, as their num- 
ber is too small to have such a notable effect on the 
total. Surely in so short a period, 13,851 of the good 
Sisters were not called to their well-merited reward. 
Victoria, Kansas. Xavier Luctus, O.F.M.Cap. 


RELIGION IN UNIVERSITIES 


Epiror: A few remarks, suggested by the article Small 
Interest in Religion Among University Students, (AmERI- 
ca, April 18), by Don J. Moog. He interviewed a Catho- 
lic student, described as a psychology major, apathetic 
toward his religion. 

His explanation: “My religion has always been in 
traditional terms.” He does not offer, nor can he, any 
sensible reasons why it should be otherwise. In itself, 
the use of traditional terms is not a drawback. 

“When I came down to the University, I was taught 
to think along experimental lines.” To think along ex- 
perimental lines has its merits. But to do all your think- 
ing, exclusively along experimental lines certainly is 
not the scientific method, nor to be recommended. 

“Tradition naturally clashed with experimentation.” 
That is not true. Every scientist in his experiments 
makes and must make continual use of scientific prin- 
ciples, axioms, truths or whatever you want to call 
them. He proceeds from the known to the unknown. He 
does not discard past discoveries. He makes use of them. 
He does not prove his first principles. He accepts them. 
What is that but working to an extent with tradition, 
something handed down? 

“My life work demanded experimental thinking, but 


my religion allowed no room for it.” Again that is not 
true. His religion never interfered with Father Nieuw- 
land of Notre Dame, whose name is so closely asso- 
ciated with synthetic rubber. His religion does not ap- 
pear to have stood in the way of the glacier priest, 
Father Hubbard. Fathers Raphael McCarthy and Gruen- 
der of St. Louis in their work in experimental psy- 
chology cannot exactly be ignored. 

“So I dropped religion.” Pin your man down to it. 
Why? He gave you no sensible explanation. He is be- 
ing trained to think along experimental lines. Ask him, 
did he ever try the psychological experiment of loving 
God above all things, about loving his neighbor as him- 
self? Discoveries! He will discover values in life, he 
will never know unless he experiments along that line. 
And his professors ought to tell him how the scientists 
of our day must make use of traditional terms in their 
own sciences, or get nowhere. 

“I have no kick against religion.” Does he not know 
any thing good about it? Modern science teaches us to 
make use of what is good wherever we find it. 

There is an explanation, why this psychology major 
dropped his religion, but an examination of the one he 
gave would seem to indicate that he has not come clean. 
Observations in American life show us many people giv- 
ing up their religion and many others finding it, and one 
way or the other there will be explanations. But if we 
are going to emphasize experimental thinking, the first 
rule of the scientific method must be intellectual hon- 
esty. Make use of what is true and what is good where- 
ever you find it. Day in and day out our modern re- 
search makes continual use of tradition. A scientist must 
do this if he will be true to his science and honest 
about his work. 

Cooperstown, N. Y. 


Eprror: The article about university men not being inter- 
ested in religion is timely. If the men mentioned in the 
article are typical, there is a great opportunity for Cath- 
olic influence. The same conditions have existed before 
and have been met. Two hundred years ago Bishop 
Butler wrote: “It is come, I know not how, to be taken 
for granted by many persons that Christianity is not so 
much as a subject of inquiry; but that it is now at length 
discovered to be fictitious.” And surely there is experi- 
mental psychology as well as traditional religion in 
Newman’s words to the Oxford undergraduates of his 
day, when he said: “The pleasures of sin are not to be 
compared in fulness and intensity to the pleasures of 
holy living.” 

University men are obviously perplexed. And it is not 
likely they will be satisfied with the ready-made snap 
answers of the modern educators. Here is the chance for 
a twentieth century Catholic influence. 

Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


Patrick J. WHELAN 


JoHN Hopson 


WHITE-COLLAR UNIONS 


Eprror: Encore and repeat on accepting an article on 
white-collar problems. (cf. White-Collar Workers Join 
With the Labor Unions, America, April 18). 

However, as one who has studied the question from all 
angles the past thirty-five years, I have grave doubts as 
to how we would fare under the wing of the Professional 
Office Workers Union. Personally, I believe just a strong 
white-collar organization independent of any C.LO. or 
A.F. of L. affiliations would improve our status provided 
we had good capable leaders and maintained a strong in- 
dependent organ for self expression (our trade paper). 

New York, N. Y. Louis ROLAND 
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College of Mount St. Vincent 


ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Resident and Day Students 
COURSES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
DEGREES A.B. AND B.S. 
ExTENDED CAMPUS BORDERING ON HupsoN RIVER 
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GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and 


Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 
secretarial studies, library science, fine arts. 


Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New Y 

















College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Condacted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 


« 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, New York 











MARYMOUNT COLLEGE "**’1owN.on-Huoson 


eeitess af ey Sosned Beast of Stew. Accredited. Resident and 


27 Fifth A N. Y. ;. Paris, France; Rome, ° 
Many MOUNT PREPARATORY r Schoots: Wilson Park, Tarrytown, WN. Y. 
iso Cor. Fifth Ave. and 84th § , New York City. Address Reverend Mother. 





“College of St. Elizabeth 


A Catholic College for Women on the approved list of the Associa- 
tion of American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern resi- 
dence halls. Regular art courses, pre-medical, secretarial, teacher- 
training, music, home economics, science. Degrees—B.A., B.S. in 
Commerce and B.S. in Home Economics. 


For Catalogue, address the Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 














COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 


An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher Education of Women. 
Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. Advantages. 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 


Catholic Ofe be the Higher Education of Women. Conducted by 
Religious of the Holy Child Jesus. Incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Pennsylvania with power to confer Degrees in Arts and 
Sciences. Resident and non-resident students. 11 miles from Phila- 








delphia Main Line P. R.R. Fully Accredited. Telephone: Bryn Mawr 14. 
ADDRESS: The REGISTRAR. 











siaure BARRY COLLEGE (55 


RESIDENT AND NON-RESIDENT COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


Offers ty in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Home Economics and Commercial 
pe al Special opportunities in Music, Art and Drama. Exceptional 











ful outdoor life in tropical marine climate. Extensive ve campus, 

eee paligherl interiors. . . . Finest tennis courts and swimming pool. 

Pociiitien fi Sa ng and golf. Delightful the year round... Address: The Dean. 
aOR 








A Reading List for Catholics. The most com- 
prehenswe list of up-to-date books by Catholics, and 
on Catholic subjects ever published. 25¢ a copy. 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 EAST 45TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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LITANIES SOUGHT 


Enrror: I am compiling a book of litanies, both from 
Oriental rites and our own, with historical notes. The 
collection, now numbering nearly a hundred, does not as 
yet include any litanies in honor of Dominican Saints 
(except Saint Thomas Aquinas), nor Jesuit, Servite, 
Vincentian, Capuchin, Norbertine, Carmelite, nor Pas- 
sionist Saints. 

The loan of copies, if they exist, or information as to 
where they can be found, of approved litanies in honor 
of Saints Teresa of Avila, John of the Cross, Dominic, 
Catherine of Siena, Ignatius Loyola, Francis Xavier, 
Clare of Assisi, Paschal Baylon and Gabriel Possenti, 
will be especially welcome from readers of this Review. 

Margate, Atlantic City, N. J. BENJAMIN MUSSER 


FILLIP FOR LIT. AND ARTS 


Eprror: Thank you for all America’s helpful information 
on books—the reviews, the Book Log, and the splendid 
articles on literature appearing from time to time, 
articles gratifying indeed to those interested in the pro- 
motion of better reading. 

Reviewers Explain, by Bill Holubowicz in the May 2 
issue is intensely interesting as well as illuminating. 

Biwabik, Minn. MARGARET SHIELDS 


BOOK REVIEW DISCRIMINATION 


Eprror: Bill Holubowicz ends his interesting series of 
“T-am-not-prejudiced” statements (Reviewers Explain, 
AMERIcA, May 2) with the question, “In view of these 
arguments, may we not have to temper our not infre- 
quent complaints that Catholic books are unfairly dis- 
criminated against?” 

I do not think we shall have to temper our complaints. 
The statements themselves admit discrimination. All 
that is different is that whereas before, say a generation 
ago, the reason was malice and hate and fear of things 
Catholic, now the reason is ignorance and consequent 
lack of any awareness that there is discrimination. They 
are saying to themselves: “Well, here’s another one that 
talks about the need of a right understanding of man’s 
nature, and here’s a second that says Christianity has 
not been tried, and here’s a third that talks about the 
Popes and their social programs; who wants to read 
that?” And so the front pages of the book-review sec- 
tions, and the full-page ads continue to be full week 
after week with the first-class analyses, God save the 
mark, by men who are themselves a generation or two 
away from religion of any kind. 

How can it be otherwise? No. The manners of the 
book world are better than they were, their insults are 
fewer, but their appreciation of value is worse. And so 
they discriminate and are often not aware of it. But that 
is no help to us. 


Weston, Mass. WILLIAM A. CAREY 


ESCHEW SECULAR COLLEGES 


Eprror: I should like to second all that J. Robert Nelson 
says in his letter of May 2 in regard to the ineffective- 
ness of Newman Clubs as a means to counteract the 
destructive influences of the secular college. 

For some years I have been acting as spiritual direc- 
tor of a Newman Club in one of the older, conservative, 
small colleges, and the result of my experience has been 
to convince me that the non-Catholic college is not a 
proper or safe place for any Catholic boy or girl. 

Occasionally, I have the distressing experience of re- 
ceiving a letter from a Catholic mother, telling me: 
“I am so glad that you are at the College. I feel quite 
safe in sending my son there, knowing that you will 
safeguard his spiritual interest.” What can I say in 
reply? Attendance at Newman Club meetings is not com- 
pulsory. The chances are that I will see her son two or 














three times a year. And how could even frequent talks 
with him counteract the whole trend and temper of the 
teaching which he receives day after day in the class- 
room? Office-space for conferences with students has 
been refused me on the campus—on the ground that a 
privilege not granted to other denominations could not 
be granted to me. And the Dean adds the reason that 
“it would be contrary to the policy of the College, since 
we do not wish Catholic students to be thought of on the 
campus as Catholics, but only as students.” 

All praise and honor to the many zealous priests who 
are engaged in work among students in secular colleges. 
Yet most of them, I think, would agree that, even with 
a more friendly cooperation from the administration 
than I receive, their work is but an inadequate stop-gap 
and can never counteract the influence of the class-room 
and of the environment in which the students live. 

We have had many fine boys who were still loyal 
Catholics at the end of their four years. But in the end 
I think they all felt a dissatisfaction with their college 
training. It left them with but a very confused outlook 
upon life. We have seen many grow cold towards the 
Church and the Sacraments. What happens most often 
is the acquiring of a rather agnostic attitude. Catholi- 
cism is just “one way of looking at things.” 

I often feel pity for these fine Catholic boys who have 
been deprived of their Catholic heritage in their college 
training. They little realize their loss in having been 
deprived of a sound Catholic philosophy as the ground- 
work for all their thinking. Even were there no dangers 
to Faith in their college experience, the fact that they 
are deprived of that solid grounding, which is the happy 
possession of every alumnus of a Catholic college, is in 
itself enough to condemn the secular college as a proper 
or desirable place for a Catholic student. If I could dis- 
suade any parent or any student from choosing a secu- 
lar college, I would exert every effort to do so. In fact, 
the purpose of this letter is to bring the conclusions from 
my experience to the notice of some who may be waver- 
ing in their decision in this very important question. 

Clinton, N. Y. Rev. RAYMOND LAWRENCE 


SMEAR ON ART QUESTIONED 


Evrtor: I am glad to find someone like Father Mc- 
Dermott who takes enough interest in art to write let- 
ters about it, although I find myself in puzzled disagree- 
ment with him. While there is a great deal that may 
be said in criticism of modern art, and I have expressed 
myself rather fully in that vein in the columns of AMERI- 
ca, wide generalizations are not very helpful. 

His letter, which carries the heading Heresy of Mod- 
ern Art, unfortunately makes use of such generaliza- 
tions, and this fact, together with his use of loaded 
words, such as “pollute” and “heresy,” impairs the value 
of his vigorous denunciation. Particular forms of art 
may appear to lack reasonableness, but to charge them 
with “heresy” implies that it is possible authoritatively 
to define what is the truth, as related to either ancient 
or modern art forms. I doubt this possibility. Father 
McDermott’s use of the term “modern art” also leaves 
one in the dark as to the identity and character of the 
works of art he condemns. A great variety of art merits 
the designation of modern, ranging from the more ex- 
plicit, natural representation of Jean Charlot, Diego 
Rivera and others, to the purity of non-representational 
abstractions such as those of Picasso, Kandinsky and 
Feininger. 

His use of the word “smear” in connection with Sur- 
realism is also rather startling, as Dali and other lead- 
ers of this decadent school paint with amazing accuracy 
and clarity. And despite Father McDermott’s scorn for 
the “significant form,” a scorn he also visits on those 
impressed by it, we may recall that the presence, or ab- 
sence, of this quality determines the stature of an art 
work, whether it be ancient or modern. The lack of 
this quality has impaired art for some centuries and in 
restoring it as basic modern art justifies itself. 

New York, N. Y. Barry BYRNE 


ao SELECTED-APPROVED 


-CATHOLIC-CAMPS 








TEGAWITHA 


Catholic Camp for Girls 


On the sunny top of the Poconos. 
800 acres on private lake, 3 hrs. 
from N. Y. and Phila. Superbly 
equipped. Riding, golf, swimming, 
sailing, canoeing, aquaplaning, arch- 
ery, hockey, tennis, dancing, dra- 
matics, Junior Camp. Private chapel 
on grounds. 24th year. Catalog. 
Miss Mary A. Lynch 
390 Riverside Drive, New York, N. Y. 
(After June 1st, Mount Pocono, Pa.) 











(tHe Voor? Entire Staff Jesuit 
7. 
Jesuit Camp A Horse for Every Boy 
In the West Swimming, Baseball 
On the Sioux Reserve Rodeos 
South Dakota 


1000 Mile Camping Trip 
Eight Full Weeks 
On the Last Frontier 


For Camp De Smet Catalogue 
Address: 


Rev. M. EB. Van Ackeren, §.J. 
14 Loyola Hall 
ST. MARY’S, KANSAS 








CAMP JEANNE D’‘'ARC 


holic Camp for 60 girls, 6-18 
110 wal = Lake Chateaugay, in the Adirondacks 
Small congenial groups. Winding woodsy trails for riding. Canoeing, 
swimming. golf, tennis, handcrafts, camping trips, dramatics. Pie- 
turesque Swiss chalets with modern equipment. Girls from 10 different 
countries. Discriminating clientele. Zist season. Send for Catalegue. 
Alse Camp Lafayette for boys, 2 miles south 
Major and Mrs. C. A. McIntyre, 2336 Se. Nash, Arlington, Va. 











CAMP NOTRE DAME 


LAKE SPOFFORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
In the Foothills of the White Mountains 
TEN WEEKS—FOR BOYS 6 TO 16 YEARS 
Massive Dining and Recreation Halls Completed in 194! 

RESIDENT CHAPLAIN, PHYSICIAN, NURSE 

Rates: $150 per Season. $18 per Week 
FREE Round-trip Transportation Between N. Y. City and Camp 
A Camp Like Notre Dame Is Almost a Necessity 

for Your Boy in These Times 
Address Inquiries to 
JOHN E. CULLUM, Director 

STATE-CAPITOL BUILDING, UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 











Phone: UNion 3-3840 
CATHOLIC SUMMER 


CAMP MARIA ‘cis con cinis 


On Breton Bay, 60 Miles from Washington, D. C. 
Swimming, Rowing, Riding, Crafts, Dramatics, Etc. 
WRITE: SISTERS OF CHARITY OF NAZARETH 
ST. MARY’S ACADEMY, LEONARDTOWN, MARYLAND 


























Pamphlets on EVOLUTION 


507 the set of 10 
tHe AMERICA press New York, N.Y. 








70 East 45th Street 
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LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 














FORTY-THIRD YEAR 
Modern buildings, equipment and complete 
3 athletic facilities — faculty composed of 
Catholic laymen with resident chaplain — 
seven years course—upper and lower school 
—prepares for leading colleges and univer- 
sities. 


One hundred seventy acre campus situated 
in the healthful ets belt of New Jersey. 
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EVENTS 


THIS is the Synthetic Age. .. . Just a few years ago, 
one could refer to a cup of coffee without fear of be- 
ing misunderstood. . . . Today, “cup of coffee” may mean 
coffee in a cup or a cup made out of coffee. .. . For cups 
are now being made out of coffee, automobile steering- 
wheels out of soy beans, stockings out of nitrogen... . 
We have synthetic rubber, synthetic oil, synthetic ivory. 
. . . We have plastic auto bodies, plastic airplane parts, 
plastic blankets, plastic chairs, tables, curtains. . . . The 
Synthetic Age, already securely enthroned, is constantly 
extending its dominions. . . . Last week, an official of 
the National Peanut Council announced that clothes 
made out of peanuts will soon be placed on the market. 
.. . It appears that a Scotchman got the idea of invent- 
ing peanut cloth. He also conceived the notion of patent- 
ing the product in the United States, and did so. . 
The Peanut Council official disclosed that persons go- 
ing around all dressed up in peanut suits will appear as 
natty, as dapper as those attired in the costliest woolens. 

. Peanut clothes have arrived, it seems, and for a long 
stay. .. . Soon the newspaper advertisements, in black 
banner headlines, will be proclaiming: “For Fastidious 
Dressers—Attractive Suits Made From Selected Pea- 
Se” 2s 


A little more than a year ago, a man who had been 
highly successful in one field, experienced dismal failure 
in another sphere. Following this disaster, the gentle- 
man became haughty with his business associates, where- 
upon one of them exclaimed: “I know what’s wrong 
with him. His failure has gone to his head.” . . . The 
present epoch, successful with synthetics, has been an 
abject failure with souls. . . . And it has become quite 
arrogant about its ineptitude. . . . Failure has gone to 
its head. . . . It is not only highly plastic. . . . It is also 
highly plastered with confusion. . . . And the two charac- 
teristics are interrelated. . . . Far-flung triumphs in the 
manufacture of ersatz products have begotten a state 
of mind which feels there is an ersatz for everything. 
. .. The reasoning seems to be—cups can be made out 
of coffee, clothes out of peanuts; why, therefore, can 
there not be synthetic principles and even a synthetic 
God? . . Unwittingly symbolizing the intellectual 
anarchy which is so abundant today, the author of a 
recently published book had his hero and heroine prom- 
enading near a reservoir, where, according to the novel, 
“they walked behind each other around the water.” .. . 
Feats even more incredible than this have been projected 
by the social planners of the Synthetic Age. . . . They 
have made an ersatz family life out of divorce ‘and birth 
control and abortion. . . . They have rigged up an ersatz 
educational system compounded of agnosticism and 
atheism. . . . They have fashioned, out of wishful think- 
ing, ersatz religions and ersatz gods. ... For many 
years now, synthetic family life, synthetic education, 
synthetic religions have been in operation. . . . Have 
they improved the lot of mankind? .. . Take a squint 
around the world, gentle reader. .. . There, written in 
blood on all the earth’s continents, you will see the 
answer... . 


There are some things in life for which there are no 
substitutes. . . . There is no substitute for natural family 
life, no substitute for a mother’s love, a father’s love. 
. . . There is no substitute for the education that pro- 
duces God-fearing men and women. . . . There is no 
substitute for the True Religion. If there were, it would 
not be the True Religion. . . . There is no substitute for 
God. . . . The woes of the human race can all be traced 


to the use of ersatz products that pretend to take the 
place of the genuine home, the genuine religion, the: 
THE PARADER 


genuine God. 

















